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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Tue birth of the great Master of Phrenology was ce lebrated in Boston, 
with an enthusiasm worthy of the man, and of that singular respect and 
regard with which he was received tn al! parts of New-England, which he 
visited, and with wlich he continued to be treated till he was followed to 
his tomb at Mount Auburn. It was upon this occasion that the following 
was written. 





SPURZHEIM. 


Why do we cluster here, 
And gaze into each other's eves— 
Not with the gather'd glance of quick surprise, 
Nor yet in sorrow veil'd and still, 
But with a sadness that commands no tear— 
While grief and gloom the spirit fill? 
No tear—but vet the sounding heart 
Tells of a mem’ry there, 
In the quick flash and fever'd start, 
Stern as the presence of despair! 
A light has pass'd away 
To its high merger in transcendent day, 
O'er which we grieve, 
As ever, o’er great spirits, that command, 
When for the better, starry land, 
They radiant leave ! 
It lives along the sky, 
Beyond the path where planets fly. 
With God's ondying band, 
In beautiful and noble ministry ! 
And shall we call a pure one from that sphere, 
Or stay the pinion op’ning for those skies ’” 
Would we re-summon here 
One enter’d on immortal sympathies, 
And treading courts where only angels rise * 
Oh! no—-amid the trumps and lyres 
That rock the deathless melody around, 
Leave we one worthy of that loftier land! 
Touch'd with unearthly fires, 
He walks its paths to finer sound 
Than aught call'd musick from a mortal wand! 
He broke upon a wondering world, 
Ideal conqueror of his time— 
And onward, as with banner-cloth unfurl!'d, 
He flash'd from clime to clime. 
The sceptre and the throne, 
Like those im vision oft beyond the skv, 
Were fill’d and bright with immortality, 
And power unrivalled—and his own. 
He sat, of intellect the king— 
And hearts and tribute at his feet, 
Did, like some dedicated thing, 
About him meet 
Ile came up as the conqueror 
Of some devoted shore, 
That man as man might struggle for, 
To give the clime to light and law, 


Where mid 


night frown'd before ! G& MELLEN 








ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE THREE BRIDES. 


Towarp the close of a chilly afternoon, in the latter part of last 





Nevember, I was travelling in New-Hampshire on horseback. The 
road was solitary and rugved, and wound aleng through gloomy 


pine forests over abrupt and stony hills. Several circumstances con 


duced to my discomfort 


I was not sure of my way, I had a hurt 
in my bridle hand, and evening was approaching, heralded by an icy 


rain and a cold searching wind. I felt a sinking of spirits which | 
; 

could not dispel by rapid mding, for my horse, fatigued by a lor 
day's journey, refused to answer spur and whip with his usual am- 





mation. In an hour after, I was convinced that I had mistaken my 


road, and night surprised me in the forest. | had been in more un- 


pleasant situations, so [| adopted my usual expedient of letting the 
He, however, blundered on, 


with his nose drooping to the ground, stumbling every moment, 


reins fall upon my conrser’s neck 


though ordinarily as sure-footed as a roebuck. So we plodded on 
for a mile, while the landscape grew darker and darker. At length, 
finding my horse less intelligent or more despairing than myself, I 
resumed the rein and endeavoured to cheer my brute companion 
To tell the truth, I stood in need of something exnlarating myself. 


The sombre air of the eternal pines struck a deathly gloom to my 


heart, as one by one they seemed to rise on my path, like threaten- 
ing genii, extending their scathed limbs to meet me. The rain, 
fine and cold, bedewed me from head to foot, and | question if a 
gh the 


I thought of the comfortable home 





more miserable pair of animals ever threaded their way thr 
mazes of an enchanted forest 
I had left for my forlorn pleasure-excursion, of that cheerful hearth 
around which my family were gathered, of wine, musick, love and 
the thousand endearments I had left behind, and then I gazed into 
the recesses of the shadowy wood that closed about me, almost in 
despair. I began to dread the apparition of some giant intruder, 
and was seriously meditating the production of a pair of pistols, 
when my quick glance caught the glimmer of distant lights, twink 
ling through some opening in the trees, and darting a beam of hope 


} 


» wanderer's soul. My reins were instantly grasped, and 





upon 
my rowels were struck into the sides of my charger. He snorted, 
pricked up his ears, erected his head, and sprang forth in uncon 
trollable gallop. Up hill and down hill I priecked my gallant gray ; 
and when the forest was past, and lis hoofs glinted on the stones of 
a street leading through a small village, I felt an animation that | 
cannot well describe. A creaking signboard swinging im the wind on 


1 me to the only inn of the village. It was a two 


rusty irons, directec 
story brick building, standing a little back from the road. I drew rem 
at the door and dismounted from my weary nag. Mv loud vocifera- 
tions summoned to my side a bulldog, cursed with a most unhappy 
disposition, and a hostler whose temper was hardiy more annable 
He took my horse with an air of surly indiflerence, and gruilly di 
rected me to the bar-room 

This apartment was tenanted by half a dozen rough farmers, 
rendered savage and morose by mcessantly imbibing alcohol; and 
by the proprietor of the tavern, a bluff man, with a portly paunch, a 


hard gray eye, and astern Caledonian lip. Ile welcomed me with 





ich frankness or cordiality, and | sank into a wooden settle, 


eved by the surly guests of mine host, and the sul 


out mt 
nect ot sundry 


muttered remarks. ‘The group, as it was lighted up by the strong 


{ certamly a bandit appearance, which, how 


e of the hire, bac | 





red «| 


ever delightful to a Salvator Rosa, was by no means 1 





quiet traveller, who had sought the bosom of the lulls for pleasur: 
After making a few remarks, which elicited only monosyliables im 


psed into silence, from which, however, | was soon 


’ 
} 
a 


aliswer, I re 


aroused by 





entrance of the suriyv hestier, who in no very gra 
cious manner informed me that my horse was lame and likely to be 


sick This inteiiig 


rence prod ced a visit to the stable, and the con- 
viction that I could not possibly resume my journey on the ensuing 


day ; which was somewhat disagreable to a man who had taken up 


a decided pre} dice against the inn and all its inmates. 
Having succeeded in procuring a private room and a fire, Ty 
nited an execrable cigar, (ah! how unlike thy 7 pes, dear S 


and endeavoured to lose myself in the agreeable occ upation of castle 





building while my supper was preparing. Alas! my fancy came not 
at my call. I had lost my power of abstraction—the realities around 
me were too engrossing. Ere the dying shriek of a mayestick rooster 
had ceased to sound in my ear, his tains were served up on my 
table, together with a cup or two of very villanous gunpowder tea 
and a pitcher of ¢ der, with coarse bread and butter « ifum. Sup 
per Was soon despatched, and in answer toa bell, | tly touched, 
a vinegar-visaged warting-maid, of the teresting ace of forty-five, 
entered and removed the scarce -touched vianas the rev 8 andipre 

fague moles I ventured to a s ‘ with @ t st t tl 
m ht be s pled witha few books, to enable me to while away tle 
evening. I anticipated a literary feast from the readiness with 


which she rushed from the room; but she reappeared, bringing only 
Young's Night Thoughts, (very greasv,) a volume of tales with the 
catastrophes torn out, a set of plays consisting only of first acts, and 


an odd number of the Eclectick Magazine ! 


This was suflicrently 


provoking ; but lL read a few pages and tried a second cigar ar 


made the tour of the apartment, examinit 1 family mourt ng piece 
worked in satin, a genealogice! tree done im worsted, and a portrait 
of the mutton-headed landlord and his snappish wife. 1 counted 


“ti 
the ticks of the clock for half an hour, and was finally reduced to 
the forlorn expedient of seeme Lkenesses im the burning embers. 


Vhen the clock struck nine I rang for suppers and a de omy 


} ; 
he landlord appeared, candle in-hat cd, tousher me to 





As I followed him up the creaking stair- 





e, and along the d upper entry, Leould not help regretting 





hat fancy was unable to convert him into the seneschal of a baror 


mansion, and the room to which | was going into a haunted cham- 





ber It seemed as if my surly host had th power of divining wl 
was passing in my mind, for when he had ushered me into the room 


and place d the candle on the liazht-st and, he said 
* Thope you'll sleep comfortable, for their aint many rats here, 
sir. And as for the ghost they say frequents this chamber, I] be 


, 


eh to be sure the window does look out 





lieve that’s all my eve, thov 


on the burial-ground.” 


mph! a comfortable prospect.” 


“Very, sir; you have a fine view of the squire’s new tomb and 


And I've 


stuck my second-best hat in that broken pane of glass, and there's a 


the poor-house, with a wing of the jail belund the trees 


~} ’ 
chest of drawers to set against the door, so youl] be warm and free 


from intrusion. IT wish you good-night, sir 

All that mght I was troubled with strange dreams, peopled by 
phantoms from the neighbouring churchyard, but a bona fide ghost 
leannot say I saw. In the morning | rose very early and took a 
look from the window, but the prospect was very wuinviting. The 


churchyard was a bleak, desolate place, overgrown with weeds, and 





ded with slate-stones, bounded by a ruimous brick wall, and 


having an entrance through a dilapidated gateway. One or two 


nelancholy-looku r cows were feeding on the rank herbage that 


from the unctuous soil, spurning many a fi ef with thei 


But afar, in the most distant part of the field, I es 
pied the figure of a man who was busily occupied in digging a grave 


Phere was something within that impelled me to stroll forth and 


rccost hin I dressed, descended, and having ordered breakfast, 
left the n, clambered over the rumous wall and stood within the 
r cts of the burial-place. The spot had evidently been used for 





the purposes of sepulture for a number of years, for the ground rose 
into numerous hillocks, and T could hardly walk a step without 
stumbling upon some grassy mound. Even where the perishable 

ravestones had been shattered by the hand of time, the length of 
the elevations enabled me to judge of the age of the deceased 
This sheht swell rose over the remains of some beloved child, who 
had been committed to the dust with only the sunple ceremonies of 
the protestant faith, bedewed by the tears of parents, and blessed 


bv the broken vorwe of farewell afleetwr 1 


us mound of larger 
aioe m was heaped above the cant frame of manhood Son 
sturdy tiller of the soul, or ror dweller in the forest, perhaps cut oll 
by a sudden casualty, had been lau here mm hos last leaden sleep 
no more to start at ive ris ‘beam of the sun, no more to rash to the 
lorious excitement of the hunt, no more to pant in noonday tol 


Over the whole ticld of the dead there seemed to brood the spirit of 
desolation Stern heads, rudely clhiselled, grmmed from the grave 
at 


stones, and frightful emblems met the eve at every turn. Here 


was pone of that sunple clegance with which modern taste loves to 


invest the memorials of the departed ; no graceful acacias, or nod 
ding elms, or sorrowing willows shed the dews upon the turt 

evervthu r spoke of the bitte ess af | me of the agony of the 
last hour, of the passing away from earth—nothing of the re-union 


] passed on to where the erave- reer was pursuing hes occupa 
tion He answered my morning salutation envilly enough, but co 
' ned ite ue r i { ‘ { 
ed i t wn his WOK was an 1 of about fillv vears of 
age, spare tut trong, with orayv ha and sunken sheeks, and cer- 


tain lines al } 


mut the mouth +s ch i ured a propensity te md « 
un dry yest, though the sternness of his gray eve seemed to contra 
dict the tacit assertion 

* An unpleasant mo ’ . to work mn the open air,” said T 


not reap,” replied the erave 





digeer, st busily ply r his + * Death stalks abroad far 
day and to da nnd We that f wh footsteps must prepare 
for the dead, ram « ' 

*A me choly occ ) 

\ fit one tor a mo t. Some would find a pleasure im it 

Deacon Gale l am sure, would w toly be in mv place now 

“And why so 

* Thos crave is for his wife.” replied the grave-digger, looking op 
from lus oce itton with a dry smile that wrinkled hes sallow cheeks 
and distorted his shronken bios. Perceiwing that hes merriment was 
net infectious, he resumed his emplovnvent, and that so assiduously, 
thatun a very short time he ui hollowed the last restu place of 
Deacon Giles's consort "Thus done, he ascended from the trench 
witha l itness that surpr come md Ww ratew paces from 
the new-l cde grave, sat down upon a tombstone and beckoned 
me toa roa | a d se 

“Vo rian,” said he, **a xton anda grave-creger, if be is one 
who has a zeal for tis calling, becomes some ! of a historian, 
umassing manv acurious tale and str e lewend coneernue the 
people with whom he has to dea, liv , deed lor aman with 
a taste for his prolession, cannot provide for the last re prone of his 
fciiows without taku an interest in thew story, the manner of 


death, and the concern of the relatives who follow their remains soe 


teariuiiy to the 





* Then,” re . taking a seat beside the sexton, “methinks 


you could relate some interesting t ales.”’ 


Avain the withering smile that I had before observed passed 
over the face of the sexton, as he answered— 
*]T am no story-teller, sir; I deal in fact, not fiction. Yes, yes, | 


could chromecle some strange events. But of all the things I know, 
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there is nothing stranger than the melancholy history of the three | seen in the little parlour in the evening, and many a time would the | 


brides 

* The three brides '”’ 

“Av. Do you see three hillocks yonder, side by side? There 
they sleep, and will till the last trumpet comes wailing and wailing 
through the heart of these lone hills, with a tone so strange and 
stirring, that the dead will start from their graves at its first awful 
Then will come the judgment and the retribution. But to 
my tale. Look there, sir, on yonder hill, you may observe a little 
isolated house, with a straggling fence in front, and a few stunted 
It is sadly out of repair now, 


note 


apple-strees on the ascent behind it. 
and the garden 1s all overgrown with weeds and brambles, and the 
whole place has a desolate appearance. If the wind were high now, 
you might hear the old crazy shutters flapping against the sides, and 
the wind tearing the gray shingles off the roof. Many years ago, 
* there lived in that house an old man and his son, who cultivated 
the few acres of arable land which belong to it 
“The father was a self-taught man, deeply versed in the mysteries 
of science, and, as he could tell the name of every flower that 
blossomed @ the wood and grew in the garden, and used to sit up 
late of nights at his books, or reading the mystick story of the 
starry heavens, men thought he was crazed or bewitched, and 
avoided him, and even hated him, as the ignorant ever shun and 
dread the gifted and enlightened. A few there were, and amoung 
others the minister and lawyer and physician of the place, who 
showed some willingness to afford him countenance , but they soon 
dropped his acquaintance, for they found the old man somewhat 
reserved and morose, and, moreover, their vanity was wounded by 
discovering the extent of his knowledge. ‘To the minister he 
would quote the Fathers and the Seriptures in the original tongue, 
and showed himself well armed with the weapons of polemical con- 
troversy. He astonished the lawyer with his profound acquaintance 
with jurisprudence ; and the physician was surprised at the extent 
of his medical knowledge. So they all deserted him, and the 
minister, from whom the old man differed in some trifling points of 
doctrine, spoke very slightingly of him; and by and by all looked 
upon the self-educated farmer with eyes of aversion. But he little 
cared for that, for he derived his consolation from loftier resources, 
and in the uatracked paths of science found a pleasure as in the 
pathless woods! He instructed his son in all his lore—the lan- 
guages, literature, history, philosophy, science, were unfolded, one 
hy one, to the enthusiastick son of the solitary. Years rolled 
away, and the old man died. He died when a storm convulsed the 
tace of nature, when the wind howled around his shattered dwelling 
and the lightning played above the roof; and though he went to 
heaven in faith and purity, the vulgar thought and said that the Evil 
One had claimed his own in the thunder and commotion of the 
I cannot paint to you the grief of the son at his be- 
The minister 


elements. 

reavement. He was, for a time, as one distracted. 
came and muttered a few cold and hollow phrases in his ear, and a 
few neighbours, impelled by curiosity to see the interiour of the old 
man’s dwelling, came to his funeral. With a proud and lofty look 


the son stood above the dust and the dead in the midst of the band 


passenger pause by the garden-gate to listen to strains of the 
sweetest musick, breathed by choral voices from the cottage. 
the mysterious student and his wife were neglected by their neigh- 
bours, what cared they? Their endearing and mutual affection 
made their home a little paradise. But death came to Eden. Mary 
fell suddenly sick, and, after a few hours’ illness, died in the arms 
of her husband and her sister Madeleine. 
second heavy affliction. 

“Days, months, rolled on, and the only solace of the bereaved 
was to sit with the sisters of the deceased and talk of the lost one 
To Adelaide, at length, he offered his widowed heart. She came 
to his lone house like the dove, bearing the olive-branch of peace 
Their bridal was not one of revelry and mirth, 
for a sad recollection brooded over the hour. Yet they lived hap- 
pily; the husband again smiled, and, with a new spring, the roses 
again blossomed in their garden. But it seemed as if a fatality pur- 
sued this singular man. When the rose withered and the leaf fell, 
in the mellow autumn of the year, Adelaide, too, sickened and 
died, like her younger sister, in the arms of her husband and of 
Madeleine 

“ Perhaps you will think it strange, young man, that, after all, 
But he was a mys- 


and consolation 


the wretched surviver stood again at the altar. 


| terious being, whose ways were inscrutable, who, thirsting for do- 


His 


She was a 


mestick bliss, was doomed ever to seek and never to find it 
third bride Madeleine. I well remember her. 
beauty, in the true sense of the word. It may seem strange to you 
to hear the praise of beauty trom such lips as mine; but [ cannot 
She might have sat upon a throne, 


was 


avoid expatiating upon hers. 
and the most loyal subject, the proudest peer, would have sworn 
the blood within her veins had descended from a hundred kings. 


| She was a proud creature, with a tall, commanding form, and raven 


of hypoeritical mourners, with a pang at his heart, but a serenity | 


on his brow. He thanked his friends for their kindness, acknow- 
ledged their courtesy, and then strode away from the grave to bury 
his grief in the privacy of his deserted dwelling 

“He found, at first, the solitude of the mansion almost insup- 
portable, and he paced the echoing floors from morning tll night, 
in all the agony of wo and desolation, vainly imploring heaven for 
relief. It came to him first in the guise of poetick ispiration. 
Ile wrote with a wonderful ease and power. Page after page came 
from his prohfick pen, almost without an effort; and there was a 
trme when he dreamed (vai fool!) of immortalitv. Some of his 
productions came before the world. They were praised and cireu- 
luted, and inquiries were set on foot in the hope of discovering the 
author. Tle, wrapped in the veil of impenetrable obscurity, listened 
to the voice of applause, more delicious because it was obtained 
by stealth. From the obscurity of yonder lone mansion, and from 
this remote region, to send forth lavs which astonished the world, 
was, indeed, a trumph to the vistonary bard. 

* His thirst for fame was gratitied, and now he began to yearn for 
the companionship of some sweet being of the other sex, to share 
the laurels he had won, to whisper consolation in his ear in moments 
of despondency, and to supply the void which the death of his old 


a retined intercourse with a highly-intellectual and beautiful woman, 


father had occasioned would picture to himself the felicity of 
and, as he had chosen for his motto, what has been done may still 
be done, he did not despair of success. In this village lived three 
sisters, all beautiful and all accomplished. Their names were Mary, 
Adelaide and Madeleine 


stasm, but never can I forget the beauty of those young girls 


I am far enough past the age of enthu- 


Mary was the youngest, and a fairer-haired, more langhing damsel, 
Adelaide, who was a few years older, 
the 
eldest, possessed the most fire, spirit, cultivation and intelleetuality 


never danced upon a green 





was dark-haired and pensive ; but of the three, Madeleine, 


Their father was a man of taste and education, and, being some- 
what above vulgar prejudices, permitted the visits of the hero of 
my story. Sull he did not altogether encourage the affection which 
he found springing up between Mary and the poet. When, how- 
ever, he found that her affections were engaged, he did not withhold 
his consent from her marriage, and the recluse bore to his solitary 
mansion the young bride of his affections. Oh, sir, the house 

Roses bloomed in 
the garden, jessamines peeped through its lattices, and the fields 


about it smiled with the effects of careful cultivation. 


assumed a new appearance within and without 


Lights were 


tresses, that floated, dark and cloud-like, over her shoulders. She 
was a singularly-gifted woman, and possessed of rare inspiration. 
She loved the widower for his power and his fame, and she wedded 
They were married in that church. It was on a summer 
afternoon—lI recollect it well. During the ceremony, the blackest 
cloud I ever saw overspread the heavens like a pall, and, at the 
moment when the third bride pronounced her vow, a clap of thunder 
shook the building to the centre. All the females shrieked, but the 
bride herself made the response with a steady voice, and her eyes 
He re- 


hun. 


glittered with wild-fire as she gazed upon her bridegroom. 
marked a kind of incoherence in her expressions as they rode home- 
ward, which surprised him at the time. 
shrunk upon the threshold : but this was the timidity of a maiden 
Ween they were alone he clasped her hand—it was as celd as ice! 


Arrived at his house, she 


He looked into her face— 
*** Madeleine,’ said he, ‘what means this’ your cheeks are as 
pale as your wedding-gown !" The frantick 
shriek 
«My wedding-gown ! 
The hour for confession has arrived. 
God that impels me to speak. 


bride uttered a 


’ exclaimed she; ‘no, no—this—this is 
It is 
To wm you | have lost my soul! 


my sister's shroud ! 


Yes—yes—I am a murderess! She smiled upon me in the joyous 


affection of her young heart—but I gave her the jatal drug! 
Adelaide twined her white arms about my neck, but I administered 
the poison! ‘Take me to your arms: I have lost my soul for you, 
and mine must you be !’ 

“She spread her long, white arms, and stood like a maniack be- 
fore him,” said the sexton, rising, in the excitement of the moment, 
and assuming the attitude he described; ** and then,” continued 
he, in a hollow voice, “at that moment came the thunder and the 
flash, and the guilty woman fell dead on the floor!’ The counte- 
nance of the narrator expressed all the horrour that he felt 

* And the bridegroom,” asked |; * the husband of the destroyer 
and the vietims—what became of him! 

** He stands before you !’ was the thrilling answer 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


ANECDOTES OF THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY. 


Avovt five-and-thirty years ago, when only one sentence of a speech 
in the English House of Commons was given, on an average, every five 
or six minutes, and when the reporters had to sit for many hours at a 
time—they were often at a loss to know what todo with themselves. 
On one oceasion, when labouring under an attack of ennw, and also 
under etleets of poteen, Jack Finnarty, a well known reporter of that 
penod, yawned out, “ Mr. Speaker, will you favour us with a song !”’ 
\ roar of laughter followed from all parts of the house. One of the 
officers immediately repaired to the gallery, and inqwred who the 
offender was. Jack Finnarty, without opening his mouth, pointed 
to a quaker, of very diminutive stature, who was sitting in the front 
seat. The officer immediately seized the unoffending little man by 
the breast of his collarless coat, and without condescending to give a 
why or a wherefore, dragged him down stairs, and transferred him 
to the care of the Sergeant-at-Arms. The latter, after keeping him 
in safe custody during the night, and compelling him to pay nearly 
thirty pounds for his lodgings, set him at liberty on the following 
day. 

About the same time, the debate, 
ers, being one evening unusually dull, Jack Finnarty, who had but a 
short time before been imported from Tipperary, said to the only other 
reporter in the gallery at the time, that he felt very drowsy, and that 
he would be after taking a nap, if he would tell him, when he awoke, 
anything which might take place. The other agreed, and Jack, in a 
moment, was fast locked in the arms of Morpheus. An hour elapsed, 
and after half a dozen yawrs Jack opened his eyes. 

“ Has anything happened !’ was his first question to his friend. 


which was about English labour 


If | 


This was the student's | 


“To be sure there has,” said the other, whose name was Morgan 


O'Sullivan. 

“ Has there, by the powers!” exclaimed Jack, pricking up his ears 
in the plenitude of his anxiety to learn what it was. 

“Yes, Jack, and very important, too.” 

Then, and why don’t you be after telling it to me at once? 
What was it about ?” 

“ About the virtue of the Irish potato, Jack.” 

“Was it the Irish potato you said, Morgan ?” 

“The Irish potato; and a most eloquent speech it was.” 

“Thunder and lightning, then, and why don’t you tell it me?” 

“T'll read it from my note-book, Jack, and you'll take it down as I 
goon,” said Morgan. 

“Och, it’s myself, sure, that’s ready at any time to write what 
any mimber says about our praties.” 

“ Are you ready to begin?” 

“ Quite ready,”’ said Jack, with an energy which strangely con- 
trasted with the previous languor of his manner. ‘“ Now, then, Mor- 
gan, my boy.” 

Morgan, affecting to read from his note-book, commenced thus— 
“The honourable mimber said, that if——” 

“Och, be aisy a little bit,” interrupted Jack ; “who was the hon- 
ourable mimber ?”’ 

Morgan, hesitating for a moment—“ Was it his name you asked ? 
Sure it was Mr. Wilberforce.” 

“Mr. Wilberforce! Och, very well, then.” 

Morgan resumed. “ Mr. Wilberforce said, that it always appeared 
to him beyond all question, that the great cause why the Irish labour- 
ers were, as a body, so much stronger and capable of enduring so 
much greater fatigue than the English, was the surpassing virtues of 
their potato. And he——” 

“Morgan, my dear fellow,” shouted Jack at the mention of the 
Irish potato, “ Morgan, my dear fellow, this is so important that we 
must give it in the first person.” 

“ Do you think so!’ said Morgan. 

“Troth and I do;’’ answered Jack. 

“ Very well,” said the other. 

Morgan then resumed. “‘And I have no doubt,’ continued 
Mr. Wilberforce, ‘ that had it been my lot to be born and reared in--"’ 

Did the mimber say reared ’” interrupted Jack exultingly, evi- 
dently associating the word with the growth of potatoes in his “own 
blessed country.” 

“He said ‘reared,’ observed the other, who then resumed: 
“* Had it been my lot to be born and reared in Ireland, where my 
food would have principally consisted of the potate—that most nu- 
tricious and salubrious root—instead of being the poor, infirm, shriv- 
elled, and stunted creature you, sir, and honourable gentlemen, now 
behold me—I would have been a tall, stout, athletick man, and able 
to carry an enormous weight.” 

Here Jack Finnarty observed, looking his friend eagerly in the fac: 
“Faith, Morgan, and that’s what I call true eloquence !” 

“Go on.” 

“*} hold that root to be invaluable; and the man who first culti- 
vated itin Ireland, I regard as a benefactor of the first magnitude to 
And my decided opinion is, that never ull we grow po- 
tatoes in England, in sufficient quantities to feed all our labourers, 
will those labourers be so able-bodied a class as the Irish.’ (Hear, 
hear! from both sides of the House.)” 

“Well, by St. Patrick, but that bates everything, 
on finishing his notes. “That's rale philosophy. 
mumbers cried *‘ Hear, hear!’ did they?” 


’ 


his species. 


” 


observed Jack, 
And the other 


“The other members cried ‘ Hear, hear!” answered Morgan. 

In a quarter of an hour afterward the House rose. Morgan went 
directly to the office of the paper for which he was employed ; while 
Jack, in perfect ecstacies at the eulogism which had been pronounced 
on the virtue of the potatoes of “ ould Ireland,” ran in breathless haste 
to the publick-house, where the reporters, who should have been on 
duty, for the other morning-papers were assembled. He read over his 
notes to them, which they copied verbatim, and not being at the time 
in the best possible condiuon for judging of the probability of Mr. 
Wilberforce delivering such a speech, they repaired to their respective 
offices, and actually gave a copy of it into the hands of the printer. 
Next morning tt appeared in all the papers, except the one with which 
Morgan O'Sullivan was connected. The sensation and surprise it 
Had it only appeared in one 
or two of the papers, pcrsons of ordinary intelligence must at once 
have concluded that there was some mistake about the matter. 
its appearing in all the journals except one, and that one so very ob 
secure, that scarcely anybody knew whether the speech was in it or 
not—forced, as it were, people to the conclusion that it must have 
been actually spoken. ‘The inference was plain. Everybody, whi 
regretting that the necessity should exist, saw that no other course 
was left but to put Mr. Wilberforce at once into a straight-jacket, and 


created in town, exceeded everything. 


jut 


In the evening the House met as usual, 
and Mr. Wilberforce, on the Speaker taking the chair, rose and beg- 
ged the indulgence of the House for one moment to a matter which 
as well as himself, personally. 


provide him with a keeper. 


concerned it, “Every honourable 
member,’ he observed, “has doubtless read the speech which I am 
represented as having made on a previous night. With the permis 
House I will read it." (Here the honourable member 


read the speech amidst deafening roars of laughter.) 


sion of the 
“T can assure 
honourable members that no one could have read this speech with 
more surprise than 1 myself did this morning when I found the paper 
For myself, personally, I care but little 
about it, though if 1 were capable of uttering such nonsense as i= 


on my breakfast table. 


here put into my mouth, it is high time that, instead of being a meni- 
ber of this House, I were an inmate of some lunatick asylum. It is 
for the dignity of this House that I feel concerned; for if honourabl 

' 


members were capable of hstening to such nonsense, supposing me 
capable of giving expression to it, it were much more appropriate to 
call this a theatre for the performance of farces, than a place for the 
legislative deliberations of the representatives of the natuun.” 

It was proposed by some members to call the printers of the dil- 
ferent papers in which the speech appeared, to the bar of the House, 
to answer for a breach of privilege; but the matter was allowed 


to drop. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAGUE IN MALTA. 


| cited great interest ; and treated the malady with unbecoming con- 
tempt. They related the vehemence of pestilence in their country, 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


About the beginning of May, 1813, a rumour was propagated that where it was nothing unusual, when the morning arose, to find from : — - - 


the plague had made its appearance in the city of La Valette, the 
capital of Malta. This report was treated with ridicule by the Mal- 
tese faculty, and with merriment by the populace. However, in a 
few days, symptoms of sickness exhibited themselves in the house 
of a person who had received some leather from the Levant. This 
man’s child was taken ill, and died suddenly. His wife shared the 
same fate: and, after having been carried to the quarantine hospital 
or lazaretto, he too fell a sacrifice to the unknown disease. 

The disolation of this family created for some time an alarm, 
which wavered between hope and fear, till all at once the pestiience 
burst forth in various parts of the town. Amusements ceased— 
places of publick worship were shut up: for it was confidently as- 
serted, that infected persons having gone thiuher, communicated the 
evil to the multitude, and thereby conduced to its general diffusion. 

The unusual heat of the sun at this time, joined with the want 
of sea breezes, rendered La Valette so intolerably disagreeable, that 
many of the higher orders suddenly departed into the interiour of 
the island ; but, notwithstanding all their precautions, they carried 
the plague along with them. In the early stages of its progress, 
the victuns of this disease lingered about a week before they ex- 
pired ; but now it became so virulent, that a man fell l:feless im the 
street! People observed him stagger, reel round and sink in con- 
vulsions, but none would venture near him—life was dear to all— 
and there was no power to compel them. Persuasion was used in 
vain; for it was immediately retorted—* Go yourself! One 
might as well ask them to rouse a lion from his slumber, as to bear 
the victim to his grave. The time was critical, as the burning sun 
would soon putrefy the body, and thereby imfect the air. In this 
dilemma it was suggested to 

Haste to the cell where Misery holds the gate, 
And liagering hours in gloomy horrours wait. 
Present the telon with a just reward, 

And promise liberty, so long debarr'd 

Behold! he starts—expression lights his eyves— 
And hopes tumultuous in his bosoin rise ' 

His fnends partake the fervour of his fame, 
And rush to freedom trom the vale of shame ; 


They went, indeed, but their devotion only exchanged a prison for 
a grave—tney all expired ! 

Prohibitory orders were now issued, commanding all persons from 
appearing in the streets, with the exception of those who had pass- 
ports from the governour, or the Board of Health. ‘The consequence 
of this necessary precaution seemed to be, that the disease abated 
considerably, and very nearly ceased to exist. But while the rigour 
of quarantine was relaxing, and the intercourse of business renew- 
ing, the plague suddenly re-appeared. ‘This was owing to the repre- 
hensible avarice of merciless individuals, who had been employed 
to burn the furniture, clothes, etc. belonging to infected houses, 
but who, instead of effectually performing their duty, had secreted 
some articles of value and some wearing apparel, which they now 
sold to needy people, who, :gnorant of the consequence, strutted 
in the splendid garb of pestilence to a nameless grave! 

The plague now raged with accumulated horrour; and the laza- 
retto being insufficieat to contain one-half of the sick who were 
daily crowding in, temporary hospitals were, at a very great expense, 
erected outside of the town. Indeeu no expense was spared to 
overcome the evil. But the manifest incapacity of the native doc- 
tors, or rather quacks, was worthy of their cowardice. They were 
wofully deficient in anatomy, and never had any distinct idea of 
symptom, cause or effect. Their knowledge extended no farther 
than commonplace medicine and herbs—to the use and applica- 
tion of which old women in all countries have equal pretensions 
"These unfeeling quacks could never be prevailed upon to approsch 
within three yards of any patient whom they visited. They carried 
an opera-glass, with which they examined the diseased person in a 
hurned manner, being always ready to make their escape if any one 
approached near enough to touch them It is but justice to except 
from this character of the Maltese faculty one gentleman, who, hav- 
ing travelled on the continent of Europe, had made himself master 
of the various branches of his profession ; but [am sorry to add, 
that he fell a sacrifice to his humanity in the behalf of his countrymen. 

About the middle of summer the plague became so deadly, that 
the number of its victims increased to an alarming decree—from 
fifty to seventy-five daily—the number falling sick was equal, mdeed 
yteater. Such was the printed report of the Board of Health : buat 
the real extent of the calamity was not known; for people had such 
dreadful apprehensions of the plague hospitals, wlither every per- 
aon was carried along with the sick from the infected heuses, that 
they actually denied the existence of the disease in their families, 
and buried its victims in the house or garden. ‘These were horrible 





moments! Other miseries of mankind bear no parallel to the ca- 
lamities of the plague. ‘The sympathies which relatives feel for the 
wounded and dving in battle, is but a shadow of that heart-rending 
affliction inspired by the ravages of a pestilence. 1 
scene 1s far removed ; and were it pres to view, 
fades. Conceive in the same house, the beholder, the sickening, 


he the 
the first, the 





i 
the comparison 





‘ 


and the dying: to help is dreadful! and to refuse assistance ts un- 
natural! Itis hke the shipwrecked marmer trying to reseve his 
drowning companion, and sinking with him into the same grave 
f 
H 


Indeed, the better feelings of the heart were juenchec 





appalling evil, which 


Sub I the proud—the humblest heart distrest 


And the natives, who ventured to remove the sick and the dead, 


shared their fate in such numbers, that great apprehensions were 
entertained lest in a shert time none would be found to perform 
that melancholy otfice—but 

Grecians came—a death-determined hand 


Hell m their face, and horrour im thei hand ' 
Clad in oiled leather: these daring and ferocious Greeks volunteered 


but their number was so sm 





their services effect 
course was had to the prisoners of war for assistance 





ith a hand 
some reward, and promise of gaming their liberty at the expiration 
of the plague, the French and Italran prisoners swept the streets, 
cleared and whitewashed the infected houses, burning their fourm- 
ture, ete. Thev did not all escape the evil: but I have seen some 
of them, when duty led them near the prison where their tric nds 





were confined, climb up to the chimney-top of the infe cted house, 
snd, being 
Free from plagne, in 


Ware to thetr friends tn openness of 


lov, 





anver’s dread em) 


The ignorance of the native facul 
rival of reputed plegue-doctors from Smyrna 


¥ was pow assisted by the ar- 
These strangers ex- 


three to four hundred persons in the streets and fields, stretched in | 


the dewy air of death! That the promptitude of the people wa 


CLOSET SKETCHES, 


| — 


s 


commensurate with the evil! for wherever a corpse was found, 


two men unbound their sashes, rolled them round the head and feet 
However, they 
seemed to have left their knowledge at home ; for though their in- | 0" Course of years—a loud, locessant, heart-stirring testimony 4 
difference was astonishing, and their intrepidity most praiseworthy 


of the body, and hurried with it to the grave 


WICLIF, 


* We think of him as a voice crying in the wilderness, and lifting up through 

wt 

abuses which for ages had wearied the long-suffering of heaven. Me stands 

before Us in @ sert of grand and mysterious loneliness To group hun, uw we 
' 





—entering into the vilest and most forbidding places—handling the | may so speak, with other living men, would require a very strone effort of 
sick, the dying, and the dead—the nature of this disease completely — aero ition «And hence it is, that we meditute on his story with en 
, - ions of solemn admiration, but without 4 bulent agitation of © 
baffled their exertions, and defied their skill pathies.” r ye “ lal aE AE SEES SEEN SS CUS Cy 
The casals or villages of Birchwarra, Zebhuge, and Carmi, suf- 
. «1 t clorio tas « 
fered lamentably ; the last most severely, on account of its moist . Shon tcedeenedotens & wae thine, 
os -. Ww on-hearted champion 
situation. The work of death was familiar to all; and black cov- To wage, arrayed with strength divine, 
ered vehicles, to which the number of victims made it neces- A mortal fight with sin, alone ' 
sary to have recourse, rendered the evil still more ghastly. In . Alt - , oem get r hs 
¢ ‘ at wtore the ack an throm 
these vehicles the dead were huddled together. Large pits had And drown oppression’s cruel shout, 


been scooped out, and thither the dead were conveyed at night, and 


tumbled in from these vehicles, in the same manner as in this coun 
try rubbish is thrown from carts. They fled the approach of morn 


ing, lest the frequency of their visits should fill the mbhabitants with 
more alarming apprehensions. The silence of day was not less 
dreary than the dark parade of night. ‘That silence was now and 
then broken by the dismal ery for the “Dead! as the unhallowed 


bier passed along the streets, preceded and followed by guards 


The miseries of disease contributed to bring on the horrours of | 


famine! The island is very populous, and cannot support itselt 
Trade was at a stand—the bays were forsaken—and strangers, ap 


pearing off the harbour, on perceiving the yellow flag of quarantine. 
paused awhile, and raised our expectations, only to depress our 


feelings more bitterly by their departure 


Sicily is the parent granary of Malta, but, though the Sicilians 
had provisions on board their boats ready to come over, ov hearing 
of the plague they absolutely refused to put to sea. The British 
commodore in Syracuse was not to be trifled with in this manner, 
and left it to their choice, either to go to Malta or to the bottom of 


the deep. ‘They preferred the former; but, on their arrival at 


home, neither solicitation nor threat could mdoce their return. In 
this forlorn state the Moors generously offered their services, and 
supphed the isle with provisions, which were publickly distrib- 


uted ; but the extreme insolence and brutality of the creatures em 
ployed in that office very often tended to make the hungry loathe 
that food which, a moment before, they craved to eat 

In autumn the plague unexpectedly declined, and business began 
partly to revive. But every face betrayed a misgiving lest it sould 
return as formerly. People felt as sailors do on the sudden cessation 
of a storm, when the wind changes to the opposite point of the com 
pass, only to blow with redoubled fury. ‘Their conjecture was but 
too well founded. The plague returned a third time, from a more 
melancholy cause than formerly ; two men, who must have known 
themselves to be infected, sold bread in the streets—the poor starv. 
ing inhabitants bought it, and caught the infection. One of thes« 
persons fell a victim to the disease, the other fled; but his career 
was short—the quarantine guard shot him in his endeavour to es 
cape. This guard was composed of natives, who paraded the 
streets, having power to take up any person found abroad with- 
out a passport. The street of Pozzi was entirely depopulated, 
with the exception of one solitary girl, who remained about the 
house of her misery like one of those spirits that are supposed to 
haunt mortality in the stillness of the grave! 

A thousand anecdotes night be related from what fell under my 
own observation, but they are all so touchingly sad, that | must 
omit them to spare the soft breast of sympathy 

Fancy may conjure up a thousand horrours, but there ts one seen 
which, when imagmation keeps within the verge of protalnlity, it 
will not be easy to surpass. About three hundred of the convalescent 
were conveyed to a temporary lazaretto, or ramous building, in the 
viemity of Front Angelo: thither some more were taken afterwards 
—but it was like touching gunpowder with lightuing—infection 
spread from the last, and such a scene ensued * as even inagina. 
uon fears to trace.” The catastrophe of the blackhole at Calcutta 
bears no comparison to this: there it was sutfocation—here, it was 
the blasting breath of pestilence ! the living—the dyving—and the 
dead, in one putrescent grave! Curses, prayers, and deliriom 
mingled in one groan of horrour, till the shuddering hand of death 


hushed the agonies of nature! 





A singular calamity befel one of the holy brotherhood: his mad 
servant having gone to draw some water, did not return: the priest 


felt uneasy at her long absence, and, calling her in vain, went to 
the draw-well in quest of her—she was drowned! He lard hold of 
the rope with the intention of helping her—and im that act was found, 
standing iw the calm serenity of death ! 

The plague usually attacked the sufferer with giddir 
: An abscess formed under cach 
and if that eould 
} 


wss ana a 
want of appetite—apathy ensued 
arm-pit. It was the practice to dissipate these ; 
be done, the patient survived ; if not, the abscesses grew of a livic 
colour, and suppurated. ‘Then was the critical moment—ol life or 
dissolution, 

The rains of December, and the cool breezes of Jannary, dispelled 
the remains of the plague in La Valette: but ot existed for some 

Ms 


months longer in the villages The disease, which was supposed 








to have orig ited from putrid vegetaiiles, at d other matter, 
harly affected the natives. There were only twelve deaths of Br 
tish residents during its existence on the Island: and these ths 
were ascertained to have followed from other and indubitabie causes 
Cleanliness was found to be the best preventive against the power 
of the disease, the ravages of which were greater in the abodes of 
poverty and wretchedness. Every precaution was wisely taken by 
the former, and by the present governour ‘The soldiers were every 
morning lightly moistened with ol, which proceeded in constant 


exhalation from the heat of their bodies, and thereby prevente dd the 





poss hulitw of the con on affecting them "Tobacco was profusely 


smoked, and burned in the dwellings of the mhalutants, who, d 





the prol ged quarantine, felt verv uneasy to resume business 
They beguiled thear evenings by walking on the terraces, the top» 
of the houses being flat There fnends and lovers used to enjoy 
the pleasure of be holding each other at a distance, while 


Retracing long those walks with weary feet 


They cursed the tate which warned them not to meet 





When the quarantine ceased, thev hastened eagerly to learn the 
fate of thetr fmends, inthe same manner as satiors hurry below alter 
battle, to see how many of their messmates have survived to share 


in the dream of glory 


In Conscious truth’s mayjestick tone. 


Chosen, m evil times, to be 
The advocate of God with man; 
Thy stirring voice rang fearlessly 
In danger's grim and threat’ning van 
As sounds of Warning, eloquent, 
Retore a host's advancing path ; 
(hr st winds through the darkness sent, 
Prophetick of the tempest's wrath 





Thou didst not quail at power's frown ; 
Thou didst not shrink when ghostly pride, 

With maniack zeal, was bearnne down 

f thousands at thy site 






. resolved—thy dauntiess seul 
ee on, Whate’er might be, 
Triumphant over earth's contr 

To more than earthly vietory 


To rescue truth oppress'd—to break 
The spirtual despot's red 
To oid the slumbering mind awake 


These were thine aems—bold man of Ged ' 
What were thy trials chats and scorn 
The ruler’s rage—the p e's sneer 






What thy rewards '—repre 
In threats and curses to thine ear 


ches borne 


Yet what thy frreamphs ?—Is there traced 
No record on the page of tone 
Hiave tenorance and crime defaced 
That living registry, sublime 
No thou art fitly honeur'’d now, 
| Among the excellent of earth 
Ani strong hearts leap torth to avow 
| Thy chinistian nobleness and worth 


Por human praise thon didst not ask! 
Oh. glorious and victor one ' 
And God, for thy gigantick task, 
Gave strength, through his eternal Son 
The Rock of Ages firm abreast, 
| Thon stoodst in perils and artis, 
And calmly amidst all didst rest 
Upon the everlasting arms 








FTERNAL THING 


It is because we are immortal and accountable creatures that we 
need the haht and blessings of the Gospel It is because we are ia 
| volved in relations to a future existence—which shall carry us for 
ward beyond the grave—and identify us with eternity, that God has 
condescended to light up the prospeet with the solemn lustre of the 
| eross, and to afford us in the resurrection of our glorious Redeemer, 


It is because we are “ heirs of immertality 





a pli foe of our own 
atone for sin—to magnify the violated law and 





that Christ canny 
make it honourable to work out our reconciliation and procure our 
pardon—to become our precursor inte the Holy of Hohes above, and 


to intercede for us there with an ever-powerful intercession. 


He who can silence the vorwe within lum which bears witn lo 
lus pomortal destiny, may be contented to rest unconcerned about 
his future prospects. Tle whois able, calmly, to persuade himself, 
that all the common ideas of religion are unpositions; that all the 
teachings of Revelation, solemnly confirmed as they are by the 


mations of his own reason, are groundless and false: and that the 


deas of an impartial government exercised by the Almivhty ever bis 
ntelligent ereation—-and of the final retribution in which it must te 


minate. are dreams and nullities—may sufler all remembrance of 


wickedness and all pangs of remorse to pass away from his mond as 


htly as the cloud from the far face of heaven 
To such an one, if such an one there be, otherwise than in pretences 
t murht be useful to powt out t overwhelming evidenes of the 
truths he demes or fis at from the vorce of his own reason — the 
verv constitution and stinets of his nature Let him trace his own 
mw to wtsor ral roeannet eseape the convieton that he owes 
t to the one supreme Lord and Gover of Lift He cannot but Know 
that this cramous and cloneus Rew has conferred on hum certain 


fts, for the improvement or negleet of which he is accountable to 


Him, and to Hm alon He looks around him, and sees that this 
present world, lummous as itis woth proofs of an overruling Prov 

home s not, and cannot be the scene of just account with all; ul 
henec ans t strone conviction of another state, where all that 
seems tniper t i wdant here, shall be rewulat d Hee rinhet 


j 
rest in the dreary consolatieons of the atherst; there are feare whieh 
startup within himunt n, confronting hom with the clauns of jus 
tice; there are hopes and aspirations whieh evince the nature and pro 
sheev of the destiny of the soul. There is a gloom and a harassing 


dread flung over the dim features of death; afearattending its contem 


nlation which he cannot shake off. There is a desire of life beyond t 





grave, from which he can never wholly free humsclf And df he re 
fleets at all, he must ask honself why these were ven ! Whenee 
t the testimony within, if there be no truth int 
! i they sulemnly attest?) Why i he compelled, to ties 
calmest and most ratonal mom te. to look forward, bewond thi 
present and vis nto the future that hes beyond ? 
Hore the | tof lorious Gospel arises to s'v mnealanon sad 
1 certain hope Into this future, ilopens away, ® it. indeed, ¥v v 
| withdrawing th rtamn that shrouds it, but revealing just sot hy 
1s is suffiment for our struetion and salvation It clearly nvenis 


our unmeort ud 


(ied and hers of bh wm mu It sets forth Joweus Christ 


tiny, and the duties which devolve upon us as 


the way, the truth, and the life—dyimng, msen, ascended, and inter 


|, terceding at the right hand of the Majesty on high. } new, 
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ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 


PERCIE, MY PAGE—OR, A LEGACY OF A LADY. 
(Continued from number twenty-nine.) 


Srrre of remonstrance on my part, the imperative countess, who 
had asserted her authority more than once on our way to Laybach, 
insisted on the company of Miss Cunegunda Von Krakenpate, in an 
Fearing that Percie's 


evening walk around the town masculine 


stride would betray him, and objecting to lend myself to a farce 
with my valet, | opposed the freak as long as it was courteous—but 
it was not the first time I had learned that a spoiled woman would 
have her own way, and, too vexed to laugh, I soberly promenaded 
the broad avenue of the capital of Styria, with a valet en demoiselle, 
and a dame en valet 

It was but a few hours posting hence to Planina, and Iminild, 
who seemed to fear no nsk out of a walled city, waited on Percie to 
the carriage on the following morning, and in a few hours we 
drove up to the rural inn of this small town of Littorale 

I had been ioo much out of humour to ask the countess, a second 
time, what errand she could have in so rustick a neighbourhood, She 
had made a mystery of it, merely requiring of me that I should defer 
all arrangements for the future, as far as she was concerned, till we 
had visited a spot in Littorale, upon which her fate in many respects 
depended. After twenty fruitless conjectures, I abandoned myselt 
to the course of circumstances, reserving only the determination, 1 
it should prove a hauat ot Yvain's troop, to separate at once from 
her company and await her at ‘Trieste 

Our dinner was preparing at the inn, and tire d of the embarrass- 
ment Percie exhibited in my presence, | walked out and seated 
myself under an immense linden, that every traveller will remember, 
standing in the centre of the motley and indeseribable clusters of 
buildings, which serve the mnukeeper and blacksmith of Planina for 
barns, forge, dwelling, and outhouses The tree seems the father 
of the village. [1 was a hot afternoon. and [ was compelled to dis 
pute the shade with a congregation of cows and double-jornted post- 
horses ; but finding a seat high up on the root, at last, | busied my 
self with gazing down the road, and conjecturing what a cloud of 
dust might contain, which, in an opposite direction from that which 
we had come, was slowly creeping onward to the inn 

Four roughly-harnessed horses at length appeared, with their 
traces tied over their backs—one of them ridden by a man in a 
farmer's frock. ‘They struck me at first as fine specimens of the 
German breed of draught-horses, with their shaggy fetlocks and long 
manes ; but while they drank at the trough which stood in the shade 
of the linden, the low tone in which the man checked their greedy 
thirst, and the imstant obedience of the well-tramed animals, 
awakened at once my suspicions that we were to become better 
acquainted. A more narrow examination convinced me that, cov- 
ered with dust and disguised with coarse harness as they were, 
they were four horses of such bone and condition, as were never 
seen in a farmer's stables. The rider dismounted at the inn door, 
and very much to the embarrassment of my suppositions, the land- 
lord, a stupid and heavy Boniface, greeted him with the familiarity 
of ‘an old acquaintance, and in answer, apparently to an inquiry, 
pointed to my carriage, and led him into the house 

“Monsieur Tyrell,’ said [minild, coming out to me a moment after, 
“a servant whom I had expected has arrived with my horses, and, 
with your consent, they shall be put to your carnage immediately.”’ 
«To take us where 
“To our place of destination.” 
“Too indetinite, by half, Countess! Listen tome! [have very 
suflicient reason to fancy that, in leaving the post-road to Trieste, 
I shall leave the society of honest men You and your * minions 
of the moon’ may be very pleasant, but you are not very safe com- 
panions , and having really a wish to die quietly in my bed—” 

‘The countess burst into a laugh 

“Tf you will have the character of the gentleman you are about 
to visit from the landlord here—” 
“Who is one of your ruilians himself, [ll be sworn '" 
' 


* No, on my honour A more innocent old beer-guzzler lives 


not on the road. But I will tell you thus much, and it ought to 
content you. ‘Ten miles to the west of this dwells a country gen 
tleman, who, the landlord will certify, 1s as honest a subject of his 
gracious majesty as is to be found in Littorale. He lives freely on 
his means, and entertains strangers occasionally from all countries, 
for he has been a traveller in his time, You are invited to pass a 
day or two with this Mynheer Krakenpate, (who, by the way, has 
no objection to pass for father of the young lady you have so kindly 
brought trom Laybach,) and he has sent vou his horses, like a gene- 
rous host, to bring you to lis door. More seriously, this was a 


retreat of Yvain’s, where he would live quietly and play éon cifoven, 





and you have nothing earthly to fear im accompanying me tuther 
And now will you wait and eat the greasy meal you have ordered, 
or will you save your appetite for la fortune de pot at Mynheer 
Krakenpate’s, and get presently on the road !" 

1 yielded rather to the seducing smile and captivating beauty of 
my pleasing ward, than to any confidence in the honesty of Mynheer 
Krakenpate ; and Percie beng once more ceremomously handed 
in, we left the village at we sober trot becoming the fat steeds of 
a landholder. A quarter of a mile of this was quite sufficient for 
iminid, and a word to the postillion changed, like a metamorphosis, 
both horse and rider. From a heavy, unelastick figure, he rose into 
a gallant and withy horseman, and, with one of his low-spoken 
words, away flew the four compact animals, treading lightly as cats, 
and, with the greatest apparent ease, putting us over the ground at 


the rate of fourteen miles in the hour. 


The dust was distanced, a pleasant breeze was created by the 
motion, and when at last we turned from the main road, and sped 
off to the right at the same exhilarating pace, [ returned Iminild’s 
arch look of remonstrance with my best-humoured smile and an 
affectionate je me fied vous! Miss Krakenpate, | observed, echoed 
the sentiment by a slight pressure of the countess’s arm, looking 
very innocently out of the window all the while 
us round the face of a 


hill, and with a ex 





A couple of miles, soon done, brought 





craggy precipice, forming the brow ot a 


uuon of the turn, we drew up at the gate of a substanual-looking 
building, something between a villa and a farm-house, built against 
the rock, as if for the purpose of shelter from the north winds 
Two beautiful Angora hounds sprang out at the noise, and recog- 
nized Imini!d through all her disguise, and presently, with a look of 
forced courtesy, as if not quite sure whether he might throw ofl 


the mask, a stout man of about fiftv, hardly a gentleman, vet above 


a common peasant in his manners, stepped forward from the garden 


to give Miss Krakenpate his assistance in alighting 





‘Dinner in half an hour was Iminild’s bnef greeting, and, 
stepping between her bowing dependant and Percie, she led the 


way into the house 
I was shown into a chamber, furnished scarce above the common 
style of a German inn, where | made a hungry man’s despatch in 


my toilet, and descended at once to the parlour. The doors wer 


all open upon the ground floor, and, finding myself quite alone, | 
lering at the scantiness of the 
furniture and general air of discomfort, and scarce able 


sauntered from room to room, won 


to believe 





that the same mistress presided over this and the singular paradis¢ 


in which | had first found her at Vienna. After visiting every 
corner of the ground floor with a freedom which I assumed in my 


character as guardian, it occurred to me that I had not yet found 
the dining-room, and I was about making a new search, when 
Iminild entered. 


ie was dressed now in 





I have said she was a beautiful woman 


additional 


the Albanian costume, with the vorgeousness of gold 


embroidery, which might distinguish the favourite child of a chief of 
Sul 


ing to the k. ee, a short jacket of crimson velvet, and a close-but- 


It was the male attire, with a snowy white juktanila reach- 





rlish bust, and 


toned vest of silver cloth, fitting admirably to her ¢ 


leaving her slender and pearly neck to rise bare and swan-like in 








the masses of her clustering hair. Hler slight waist was detined by 
| 


the girdle of fine lhnen edged with frmge of gold, which was tied 





coquettishly over her left side and fell to her ankle, and below t 





embroidered leggin appeared the fairy foot, which had drawn upon 


me all this long train of adventure, thr 





into a ‘Turkish slipper, 
with a sparkling emerald on its instep. A feromere of the yellow 
est gold sequins bound her hair back from her temples, and this 
was the only confinement to the dark brown meshes which, in wavy 
tines, and in the richest profusion, fell almost to her feet. The only 
blemish to this vision of loveliness was a flush about her eyes 
The place bad recalled Yvain to her memory. 

“Tam about to disclose to you secrets,” said she, laying her 
hand on my arm, * which have never been revealed but to the most 
trusty of Yvaui's confederates. ‘To satisly those whom you will 
meet, you must swear to me on the same cross which Ae pressed to 
your lips when dying, that you will never violate, while I live, the 
trust we repose in vou.”’ 

“ T will take no oath,” I said; “ for you are leading me blind- 
folded 


tray no contidence which honour would preserve, hungry as I am, 


If you are not satistied with the assurance that I can be- 


I will yet dine in Planina.” 


“ Then I will trust to the faith of an Englishman. And now | 


have a favour, not to beg, but to msist upon—that from this mo 


ment you consider Percie as dismissed from your service, and treat 





him, while here at least, as my equal and friend 
* Willingly Percie 


inthe counterpart dress of Lminild, with a silver-sheathed ataghan at 


'* | said; and as the word left my lips, enter 


his side, and the blueish muzzles of a pair of Ega’s hair-triggers 


peeping from below his girdle. ‘To do the raseal justice, he was as 


handsome in his new toggery as his mistress, and earried it as 


gallantly. ‘They would have made the prettiest fadleau as Juan 


and Haidee ! 


“Is there any chance that these ‘ persuaders’ may be neces 


sary,” IL asked, pointing to his pistols, which awoke in my mind a 
momentary suspicion 

* No—none that I can foresee—but they are loaded A favour- 
she conti. 
should be ready to lay 


ite, ainong men whose passions are professionally wild,” 
nued with a meaning glanee at Piercie ; “* 
his hand on t 

I had been 


to observe, while Imimild was speaking, th 


vem, even if stirred in his sleep 


so accustomed to surprises of late, that I scarce started 


it an old-fashione d clock 


which stood in a niche in the wall, was slowly swinging out upon 


hinges. A narrow aperture of sufficient breadth to admit one per- 


son at a time, was disclosed when it had made its entire revolution, 
and in it stood, with a lighted torch, the stout landlord Von Kraken- 


Iminid | 


pate 


WV 


with a laugh 






yoked at me an instant as if to enjoy my su 


last, 


ill you lead me in to dinner, Mr. Tyrell?” she said at 
* If we are to follow Mynheer Von Krakenpate,” I replied, ** give 


me hold of the skirt of your judtandlla, rather, and let me follow ' 


Do we dine in the cellar!” 

I stepped before Percie, who was inclined to take advantage of 
my hesitation to precede me, and followed the countess into the 
opening, which, from the position of the house, [ saw must lead 
directly into the face of the rock. ‘Two or three descending steps 
convinced me that it was a natural opening enlarged by art ; and 


after one or two sharp turns, and a descent of perhaps fifty feet, 


we came to a door which, suddenly flung open by our torch-bearer, 
deluged the dark passage with a blaze of light which the eyesight 
almost refused tobear. Recovering from my amazement I stepped 
over the threshold of the door, and stood upon a carpet in a gallery 
of sparkling stalactites, the dazzling reflection of innumerable 
lamps flooding the air around, and a long snow-white vista of the 
same brilliancy and etfect stretching downward before me. Two 
ridges of the calcareous strata, running almost parallel over our 


heads, formed the cornices of the descending corridor, and from 





these, with a regularity that seemed like design, sparkling pil- 
lars, white as alabaster, and shaped like inverted cones, dropped 
nearly to the floor, their transparent points resting on the peaks of 
corresponding stalagmites, which, of a darker hue and coarser grain, 
seemed designed as bases tu a new order of architectural columns. 
The reflectio ; from the pure crystalline rock gave to this singular 
galiery a splendour which only the palace of Aladdin could have 
The lamps were hung between tn irregular but effective 
ranges, and in our descent, like 


1 
“IT 
equa d 


Thalaba, who refreshed his dazzled 


eves inthe desert of snow, by look: ig on the green wings of the 
spirit-bird, I was compelled to bend my eyes perpetually for relief 


upon the soft, dark masses of hair which floated upon the lovely 


shoulders of Iminild 


At the extremity of the gallery we torned short to the right, and 


followed an irregular passage, sometimes so low that we could 


scarce stand up it, but all lighted with the sa 


ne intense brillianey, 
We 


ng on thus far perhaps ten minutes, when suddenly 


and formed of the san x and snow-whiie substance. 
had hee nr mil | 


he air, which [ had felt 





uncomior 


lv chill, grew warm and soft, 


and the low reverberation of running water fell delightfully on our 


ears. Far a-head we could see two sparry columns standing close 
together, and apparently closing up the way 
* Courage! my venerable guardian!” cried Iminild, laughing 
over her shoulder; * you will see your dinner presently re you 
9 





hungry, Pie 
ick, Madame la C 


» tact at his new vocation. 


ymtesse ! answered 


* Not while you look 





the callow gent! 
We stood at the two pillars which formed the extremity of the 


passage, and looked down upon a scene of which all de scription 


inperfeet. A hundred feet below ran a broad 


must be faint and 





subterraneous river, whose waters sparkling in the blaze of a thousand 


rinto bght from the 





pest darkness, crossed with 


joaming rapidity the bosom of a vast illuminated cavern, and dis- 
appeare d again in the same inscrutable gloom Whence it came 
or whither it fled was a mystery beyond the reach of the eve. ‘The 
} 


deep recesses of the cavern seemed darker for the intense light 


cathere d about the centre 


es of bewilderment, I endeavoured to 





ter the first few minut 


wondrous scene before me. ‘The cavern was 


of an irregular shape, but all studde 


realize in detati the 
d above with the same sparry 
incrustation, thousands upon thousands of pendent stalactites glit- 
tering on the roof, and showering back light upon the clusters of 


Here 


*, with bases of gold colour, 


blazing torches fastened everywhere upon the shelvy sides 





and there vast columns, alabaster white 
fell from the roof to the floor, like pillars lett standing in the ruined 
aisle of a cathedral, and from corner to corner ran their curtains of 


lee of a 





the same brilliant calcareous spar, shaped like the sharp e 





snow-drift, and almost white. It was hke laying bare the palace 
of some king-wizard of the mine te gaze down upon it. 


“What think you of Mynheer Krakenpate’s taste in a dining- 


yes 


asked the countess, who stood between 


the shuulder of each 


room, Monsieur Tyrell 


Percie and myself, with a hand on 


I had scarce found time, as vet, to scrut 


of the marvellous scene, but, at the question of Iminild, I bent my 


nize the ¢ 





tificial portion 





gaze on a broad platform, rsi h above the river on its oppo- 


site bank, the rear of which was closed in by perhaps forty irregular 


columns, leaving between them and the sharp precipice on the river- 
} 


ana 


ht 





side, an area, in heig extent of about the capacity of a b 


A rude bridge, of very light construction, rose 


arch across the river, forming the only possible access 


room In a singie 
to the plat. 
form from the side where we stood, and, following the path back 


} 


with my eye, | observed a narrow and spiral starrease, partly of 





wood and partly cut in the rock, ascending from the bridge to the 


gallery we had followed hither. The platform was carpeted richly, 


and flooded with mtense light, and in its centre stood a gorgeous 


array of smoking dishes, served after the Turkish fashion, with a 


cloth upon the tioor and surrounded with cushions and ottom 


ms 


of every shape and colour. A troop of black slaves, whose silver 








anklets glittered as they moved, were busy bringing wines and com- 
ting the arrangements for the meal 
* Allons, mig 0!" cried Imu ud, getting impatient, and seizing 
Percie’s arm, ** let us get over the river, and perhaps Mr. Tyrell 
will look down upon us with his grands yeux while we dine. 0} 


you will come with us! NSuiret done I’ 


An tron door, which I had not hitherto observed, let us out from 
the gallery upon the staircase, and Mynheer Von Krakerpate care- 
fully turned the key behind us. We crept slowly down the narrow 
staircase and reached the edgy r 


e ot the river, where the warm ai 


hl 


green tields and 





from the o with the 


i 


current, bringing 


en sunshine came pouring trot vw cavern 





with ita smell of flowers, and 


removing entirely the chill of the cavernous and confined atmos- 





We crossed the bridge, 


phere I had found so uncomfortable above 
and, stepping upon the elastick carpets piled thickly on the platforin, 
arranged ourselves about the smoking repast, Mynheer Von Kraken- 
pate sitting down after permission from Iminild, and Percie, by 
order of the same imperative dictatress, throwing his graceful 


length at her feet. W. P. WILLIS 


(To be concluded w our next.) 
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SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


My last hasty letter was from Amsterdam, soon after which we 
pursued our journey and passed through Utrecht, a town pleasantly 
situated ; famous as the place where several important treaties have 
been negotiated, and from the castle of which, it is said, fifty-three 
walled towns are visible 

Here let me remark, that most of the towns in Holland and Ger- 
many have been enclosed with high walls, but modern warfare has 
shown their futility, and they have mostly been levelled and erna- 
mented with trees, thus forming delightiu! walks where once were 
the ancient ramparts. 

The passage up the Rhine by land—viewing its very serpentine 
course--its extensive plains, fertile and highly cultivated, with its 
numerous towns and villages, forms a route ol continued interest 
Dissimilar to our country, its landscape is not dotted over with farm- 
houses, but is without a fence, and its population is centered in 


all villages. Thus composed of peasants’ tenements, all the details 





of agriculture are condensed in these little centres. Originally formed 
for defences in an age of predatory warfare, their buildings are of 
stone, rude and ill-shapen, crowded together, with passages for 
streets scarcely the width of a carriage, and turning short angles, 
so that a view through a town is lke one through the wheels of 
machinery. 

Their houses, under one roof, comprise their dwellings, their 
barns, and the places for their cattle. As manure ts with them 
wealth, a pile of it generally ornaments the side of every house, and 
though delectable to its inhabitants, travellers often snuil at its 
fragrance. 

Side-walks are unknown ; the footman, at his peril, seeks his way 
in the streets, passing its inhabitants clad with wooden sloes and 
corresponding costume 

The labour of the field is mostly accom 
and old men; the efficient part of the population is off im pursuit ot 





s 


hed by women, boys 





glory ; in war, food for powder, in peace, clad with an uniform, en- 
rolled as the bodyguards of legitimates, or standing lazy sentinels 
at the incoming or ontcoing gates of the towns. 

The Rhine is less mayestick than our St. Lawrence, witha volume 
of water somewhat like the Hudson at Albany. 

Desseldorf, on its bank, was once the residence of a bishoprick. 
The French, in their wars, sent messages of their love in shape of 
balls, and demolished the palace and its enclosures, which are now 
publick walks and gardens rarely surpassed in beauty 


up, the road leads through a district of country scattered with se- 


In passing 


veral villages entirely primitive. Navnten, for instance, has a church, 
and once had a monastery, the gates of which yet stand to show 
the fraternity. This church dates from high antiquity, has many 
grotesque statues and paintings, and is loaded with the coarsest 
gold and silver gildings: it boasts of being the burialplace of seve. 
ral crusaders of renown, and undoubtedly had great fame in those 
days, from which, if it has not receded, it certainly has not ad- 
vanced, but stands as a witness of what has been. It has about 
thirty thousand accredited relicks of saints, many of them covers d 
with gilding and pearls; they are put visibly im boxes with glass 
tops, and atlixed over the doors, about the windows, and around the 
altars. It is a charnel-house surpassing in extent the anatomical 
museum of Edinburgh; the one a collection for the purposes of 
science, the other for superstition 

This is the birthplace of anti-monopoly. Having sagely concluded 
that a common misfortune commanded a common eflort of resist- 


ance, they allow no fire companies, but make its extinguishment a 





common business. ‘Their preparations are three wells, with tubs 


holding each about one barrel of water, and standing upon runners, 
and, for the purposes of facility, turned up at both ends, and stand- 
ing by the we lls ready to be drawn to the place of alarm. 

Cologne has little to interest saving its church, and this is matter 
of great admiration; millions have been expended upon it, and it is 
not yet half comple ted : as far as it has gone, it 1s of great promise, 
and now stands one of the richest specimens of the presentage. Its 


and are richest in 





windows are decidedly of the best painted glass, 
aspect of any that Ihave seen. But its internal treasures surpass 
its exteriour: it claims to have the heads of the first three christian 
emperours ; they are enclose d in a cotlin of gold, which is encased 
ina silver frame mehly gilt and loaded with every precious stone 


named in the scriptures. There are also two hosts, or symbols of 
vlory, said to contain the consecrated wafers, whic h are carried in 
Bor 


projusion of the mchest 





srocession by the bishop, covered with ¢ 
' 
gems set to imitate the rays of light. Also, various other curious 


utensils of church service; and, among other things, a silver cotfin 





of the founder of the chi ; altogether presenting a curious com- 
bination—far surpassing my expectations that any such things now 
existed—and of a value said to be intrinsically equal to two or three 


ars, but, as antiquities, without estimation. Wher 





millions of doll 





danger approached from the French revolution, these precious arti- 
cles were removed to Prague for safe-keeping; they have since 
been returned. A douceur to the keeper gained for my party ac- 
cess and free examination of them all. This town has conferred its 
name upon the * Eau de Cologne” so much in favour with us; 
while the town itself has all the crowded narrowness and peculiar 
fragrance of any German village. 

Coblentz is the Gibraltar on the Rhine, and, with Mayence, is 
strongly garrisoned, both of which are kept as military keys with 
which to lock the French out of Germany. 

France, however, keeps Strasburgh in like condition, as a side 
door from which she can step across the line whenever it shall suit 


her caprice. Near Coblentz begins a range of mountains less than 
our Highlands, but otherwise like them, and which extend on the 
banks of the Rhine nearly forty miles to Bingen. The road runs on 
the bank of the river at the foot of the hills, which are covered 
with vineyards, loaded with grapes ull even crowding on the road 
The hills have many ancient castles, standing as guards overlooking 


This was the scene of many 





the villages upon the plains bened 





exploits in the late wars—the place where the contending armies have 


often crossed and recrossed the Rhine. ‘These castles, encircled 





with superstitions, were the fastnesses of German power, but were 


all blown up by the French when they had possession ; they now 


only remain as ruins, to add beauty to the landscape and grace to 


pictures. The passage through this detile is one of great interest 
We crossed the Khine at Bingen, visited the place bestowed upon 
Prince Metternich, and went to Weisbaden—famous for its springs, 


so hot as to scald, and come even the 





bling and boiling from 
earth: it is a watering-place of fashion and beauty 
Frankfort 1s a pleasant town, the place of the German diet, and 


wmaly of a diplomatick corps without a court ora 





Darmstadt, the seat of the orar d duke, is the depdét for hessian 


troups, al d from that to Heidleberg is the most periec t. prouhick 
and be it tals ] ports nol tl c¢ fl ts on the Rhine 
i castle, which has also been blown up; its ruins 





nteresting, and the prospect from its tower ts rarely 


equalled in extent or beauty. Here we saw the Heidleberg Tun, 


so much celebrated, and vet in preservation. There ts an univer 





sity here, but its best fame ts, its having been the } lace of the coun. 


cil which established the catechism of the Dutch church now im use 
nour state 

Carlsruhe is the residence of the grand-duke of Baden; it has 
a palace and garden of great beauty, into which we had admission, 
and from the dome of the palace ts presented as beautiful a pano 
rama of the surrour ding country as we have anywhere seen 

We passe d Radstadt—famous only as the place where the three 


. : 
French ambassadors were massacred—and went to Boden-Bad 


en 


also a watering-place of hot springs, famous in the days of Rou 


greatness It is now the Saratoga of the dukedom of Back 1, ait 
has a castle which boasts a Roman orn. This was the seat of 
a secret inguisttion. Its castle has under-ground connexions with 


i 
the town, and has dungeon prison-rooms with stone doors, to imitate 
the natural rock, and with labynoth passages by which they are 
ay These, however, are common to most of these Ger 
man castles, especially at Goar and Goarhausen, which we have 


With most o 


ee castle s le svonds are connecte d of mysterious im} ort 


proached 


visited and examined with considerable attention 





In the existence, at this day, of such plac es and means of op 
ry 





» story ol Casper Hauser is accred ted, and 


pressive dc spot sm, 
the impute d cruelties of a rude and barbarous age are demonstrated 
and confessed. Superstition has long wrapped her mantle around 
these places, and clothed them with gothick grandeur. Modern in 


telligence has thrown light into these recesses, and broken up these 


relicks of feudal umes 





» German propensity for gambling was here, and at all thes 


watering-places, indulged with unrestrained publicity. Tables and 





games of chance, answering to the faro and E-O tables known 


with us, occupy the publick rooms, and are played at by persons of 
distinction, in presence of surrour ding spe ctators (ur party stood 


a long time to witness a grand-duke of one of the German princi 





pal iles, with various othe r persons, among whom were two I ngl sh 


ladies, playing at high stakes—his majesty putting down gold 





rs value each, and often staking ten, twenty 








pieces, of about ten d 
or thirty of them at a time. 


We crossed to Strasburgh, which has little to unt 





military works, a monument to Marshal Saxe, and the actual re 


mains, in stone coffins, of a father and dav 


hter, found in repairing 





the church, and which are ascertained to have been 
hundred years. They have apparent flesh, and are seemingly 1 
the entire preservat on ol a recent corpse class cases are over 
them for present exiubition 

At Freyburgh we arrived during the anniversary of some villove 
saint, whose SAC let n had been carr ed mn proc ession, loace d wilh 
d ng ar d ornaments, and covered with a piass case We went 
h, where we saw the surrounding worshippers kneeling 


before it, and we witnessed its concluding ceremonies. 


into the chure 


We here left the Valley of the Rhine and crossed through a part 


of the Black Forest to Shaffhausen. The road, tor a few m 
passes on the plain, and then enters a narrow defile between hills 
tht hundred feet high; im some places, the passage beu 
but little wider than is required for a carriage, it is cunous and 
interesting 


On ascending to the summit a wide expanse opens, and the Alps, 





turbaned with perpeto al snows, stand before you m all their great 
ness at d rar de ur 


Falls of the Rhine—the largest, and so much the object of 





iration in Europe—will ever disappoint American expectation 
Niagara admits of no comparison The Cohoes equal in the 
volume of water, and, with their perpe ndicular drop, presenting 
one entire sheet of eighty feet in depth, surpass, and are unlike 
those of the Rliune The latter form a rapid descent of about 


eighty feet, and without any considerable perpendicular fall ; much 
resembling the Little Falls on our Mohawk, im the season of a full 
stream. It will ever rank in the third or fourth grade of natural 
beauty in this class of American scenery 

We proceeded, on a beautiful road, up to Constance, a lake of 
great beauty. The ancient room in which the council was held, 
over which a pope and an emperour presided, and which condemned 


Huss and Jerome to the flames for their devotion to the cause of 
the reformation, ia yet there in its ancient condition. The door 
and locks of the prison-room in which Huss was confined are now 
there, also preserved and shown as curiosities of the age 

We have since passed through Switzerland in detail, visiting its 
cantons, seeing its cities, many of its towns, its hills and its vallews. 
We have seen the prospect from Mount Albis, and sle pt upon the 


Rigi 


where we saw the sun set and mse, with the fog resting upon 
the lakes beneath, looking hke green baskets of down. Our road 
crossed by Art, and over the ground which, a few years since, fell 
as an avalanche, overwhelming Goldon, a small village of about 
three hundred mhabitants, who vet sleep with the citizens of 
Pompen. We saw the localities of th teresting story of William 


Fell, and visited the little « hapel erected on the spot where fell the 


tvrant Gesler 


Lausanne 1s a delightful spot, standing near the head of Geneva 
Lake. Its broad ex s¢ spreads before you, till the eve, stretching 
southward, is lost m the distance, and the hills mellow ito softness 
rhe climate 1s bland—the whole valley is fertile and blessed with 
every production—fruits of every variety—grapes in profusion 
The del i picture framed with s ounding | overlooked 


by the mayestick Alps, clad with their perpetual snows It was 


here Gibbon wrote his Roman Ilistorv. We stood long enchaimned 





with ad: , of the charming scene and tts mteresting associa 
tons TI garden of our first parents was undoubtedly well 
located, and, for wise reasons, surr ded with the sterile plains of 
Asia; but had my poor and finite view been consulted, | should 

ve placed it at Lausanne or Geneva 

We came to Geneva last week, from which we have made an 
excursion to the Va vy ot Chamoun it ts an interesting defile m 
the mount . opened by the nver Arve. Mounted on mules, 
with guides leading these of the ladies, and supplied with sticks 
prepared w en spikes, lke pilgrims striding along a devious 
path, we scot 1 one of the foot ols of the Alps, about five 

ousand feet high There the Mer de Glace lay in full view before 
is, upon which we descended, and rambled about, vet with care, 
stepping over some and look , fo others of ita fissures The wee 
sa ‘ i res san occ t commetion of a 
storm ‘ 1 stato lwith all its mequalities 
Story alleges this to one he ew val twenty learwues long, 
winding amone the mount tor t appeared about one mile 
wide, and the distan winding’, s00n ¢ ed upon the vision of its 
ength, a few miles of! It is ama ent seene, and, thor ot 
perpetually frozen, it seems to exude and press forward to the lower 


emimences from which tt breaks and falls in terrifick avalanches, 


We dism ed our mules and descended by what is called the 
goat’s-path, keeping the ice in view until we came to its base 
The fallen fragments of ice, having descended to we temperature 
of this nether world, dissolve and unlock the stones and rocks, like 


houses and uprooted trees, which, im their frozen embrace, they 
have torn from thei fastnesses and brought with them im their fall 


They thus lav scattered around, as the ¢ hips and chaff of the mi rhty 


, ' 
works, forewarning travellers of too near an approach beneath the 


prec yuce 


From beneath, and among these ruins, the river Arve roars and 


1} ' | 
rises, and bubbles forth, las 


ed into foam, and takes its ra} il course 








along the valley We saw three small avalanches fall the day of 
our visit the stillness of the scene beme only d sturbed by the 
rumbling of their descent and the fleeey aspect of thew broken 
parts The traveller may go near the foot of the precipice, passing 
the rocks which have rm 1 bevond him, but ho person « in approad h 
that place without feeling the nothingness of man, and turning his 
thoughts upw urd to Hua who holds “his fan within his hand 

We were seven hours and a half in our excursion up and down the 


mountain, and with intense fatueue Had the conspirators of Babel 
ever travelled among the Alps, they would have been assured of 
the futility of their scheme, and would not have attempted their 
lower Certainly we had nod sposition to ascend the remainder of 
t 


the seventeen thousand feet to the pinnac le of Mont Mane, which, 


clad on the garments of winter, tre wed mn full view before us 





ORTGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 





THE Kiss OF THE HAND, 


A LEGEND OF BRITTANY 


Every one is familar with the name of Jane de Mont‘ort 


very one know with what intremdity this herome of the four- 


teenth century, that age of heromes, maintained the nights of her 


husband and child im the celebrated contest between the counts of 


Montfort and Blows for the duchy of Bretagne But a fact with 


which every one is met familiar ts, that the warlike countess, im 
d splaying the mamy qual ties which asto ru her contemporaries, 
lost none of the virtues or graces of her scx; and the knights of 


Bretagne and England, when they saw her pass in front of their 





ranks, with her son in her arms, attended by her p , Or seated in 
the halls of her castle, her golden crown on ber head and her stately 


hound at her feet, thought her as beautiful as her enemies did ter. 


le, when she dashed among them on her war-horse, helm on head, 


r 


battle-axe im hand and lance im rest. Consequently the good 


countess hed as many admirers as partisans, and cid as much exe- 


cution at home with her large dark eves and golden hair, as among 
her enemies with the redoubtable battle sword of herhusband. Be 
it observed, however, to the honour of our herome, that her lovers 
never gained aught but their sighs and the good lance-strokes be- 
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innocent gallantry. Of all her adorers, the goodliest among the 


goodly and the most ardent among the ardent, was Walter de. 


Mauny, the flower of English chivalry. 

His renown and his services placed him in the first rank among 
her followers. The very day of his arrival at Hennebond he 
adopted her colours—the next he declared her the lady of his 
thonghts—the next he avowed his passion before all the assembled 
knights, and not a day passed that he did not break a lance or slay 
an enemy in honour of her. And he had his reward. When she 
went to battle it was he who handed her her arms; when she 
needed succour it was he who flew to her rescue ; and when, after 
the conflict, she alighted from her steed, it was he who gave her 
his hand to cross the drawbridge of her castle ; and one day, when 
the fair warriour was wounded by a stroke which Mauny had no 
time to parry, it was he who received her in his arms, and bore her 
thus to the fortress. 

If the chevalier, einboldened by these favours, ever ventured to 
sue for any others, the name of the count of Montfort during his 
life, and afterward the crape which fluttered on the helmet of the 
noble widow, were sufficient to remind him that, as the wife had 
lived for her husband, the widow would live for her infant alone 
Still Walter de Mauny once obtained a more brilliant and a more 
tender reward, and to understand its value we must remember that 
we are speaking, not of the court of Louis the fourteenth, but of 
the manners of Brittany, in the severest and purest of the ages of 
chivalry. 

It was morning. The countess was preparing her knights for 
battle by a hasty repast in one of the halls of her castle of Henne 
bond. ‘The flower of her army was around. They were rising 
from table, and the knighis, elevating their large goblets, were 
pledging their brave amazon and she her son in return, when a 
squire entered the hall in great agitation. 

«* What is the matter?” said all the guests, as with one accord 

The squire answered, that the detachment which had been ex- 
pected from Auvay had been surprised by Don Louts, of Spain, and 
the three knights who commanded it made prisoners, and that they 
would be put to death unless Hennebond was surrendered within 
one hour 

“ My three brave knights put to death !" 
and casting round her a bold and indignant glance, as if to ask the 
heart of all her followers; * shall they indeed be put to death?” 

“ No !”—a voice which the countess recognised, and which our 
readers will recognise too, was the first to exclaim. “ No! they 
shall not die! I swear it by my good sword, and by yourself, 
madam !" 

And Mauny bowed low before her, and drew his long blade from 
The others followed his example, and a sweet smile 

But Mauny saw, or fancied, that that smile was 


' 


repeated Jeanne, rising 


the scabbard. 
thanked them. 
more tender for him than fer his comrades, and feeling inspired by 
even such slight preference— 

“ Madame,” said he, with a look more eloquent than his words, 
* what will you give to him who shall bring you your three captive 
knights, safe and sound, within one hour '” 

A slight blush tinged the countess’s cheek, then turning to Wal- 
ter, but without raising her eyes, ** 1 will give him my hand to kiss,” 
she answered. 

* Chevaliers !" cried Mauny, brandishing his long sword, “ che- 
valiers! the bravest wins it! and Bretagne for the good countess!" 
replied the others, hastening 


rr 


«+ Bretagne for the good countess 
to arms. 

Jeanne repaired to a window which overlooked the plain. In 
five minutes she saw a body of knights pass through the gates of the 
town, and hurry on at full speed toward the camp of Charles de 
Blois, and she could see that the knight who rode foremost wore her 
colours. 

For half an hour the hostile camp was hid in clouds of dust, from 
which helmet and cuirass, lance and battleaxe, gleamed out fitfully 
Soon the clouds and the confusion centered ono ne point, on the 
tents of Don Louis and his Spaniards. At last the disorder was suc- 
ceeded by a single cry—a shout of victory—and the same horsemen 
who had crossed the plain an hour before, were returning. But their 
ranks were thinned and the gazers viewed them with anxious and 
fearful eyes. 


* How many men have you lost'” asked the cavaliers who re- 
ceived them at the gates of Hennebond 

“Ten,” answered the first who entered 

“ And how many the Spamards'” 

“All! 

And the squadron galloped toward the castle. 
as soon as the drawbridge was lowered, casting around her curious 
The first knight she saw was Walter de 
He alighted, caused the 


Bretagne for the good countess ! 
Jeanne appeared 


and anxious glances. 
Mauny, covered with blood and dust 
ranks to be opened, and Jeanne saw the three prisoners, still gurt 
with the chains and cords which were to have been the means of 
their punishment. 

* Brethren in arms,” said Gauthier, “ tell the countess who res- 
cued you.” 

They pointed him out. 

Then she advanced a step toward him, he kneeled down and 
kissed her hand in presence of all the knights. But when he at- 
tempted to rise, his strength failed him, and he signed to his squire 
to support him, the blood gushing out from under his cuirass. 


i bad 


“Holy Mother! you are wounded, fair sir!" exclaimed the coun- 


tess, raising him herself, and stanching the blood with her own 
scarf. 


" 


stowed in her name on her adversaries, the only sufferers by this | 


“Tis nothing,” said Walter, recovering himself immediately, | 
and binding the scarf around his body, ** this is more than sufficient 
to cure me by to-morrow, and on the day after,” he added in a low 
tone, ‘I pledge myself to drive all your enemies away from the 
walls of Hennebond, if you will but vouchsafe me on the cheek what 
you have granted me on the hand?” 

The countess answered by a smile, which was equivalent to a pro- 
mise. But she freed herself from it the next day by going in per- 
son to fire Charles’s camp, and driving him away before Muany re- 


covered from his wound 





ESSAYS ON COURTSHIP. 
COUSINS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ TALES FROM MY SCRAP BOOK.” 


Dear reader, hast thou ever a fair cousin numbering about eighteen 
summers— with light blue eyes, clustering ringlets of a bright golden 
brown—a face so sunny that it seemeth never to have known sorrow 
—an arch smile lurking near the corners of one of the prettiest mouths 
in the world—and lips, so full, ruddy, and pouting, that they seem to 
say, “ come, kiss me’’—together with a voice of that clear peculiar 
richness which windeth itself into the heart and nestleth there as if 
it were its appropriate resting-place? If thou hast such an one, take 
the advice of a friend, and shun her. Is her figure lightly and beau- 
tifully formed ? has she a springy tread as if half walking, half float- 
ing ? is her laugh musical? doth she discourse sweetly ? doth she 
call thee “cousin” in a low confiding tone? If so, I pray thee avoid 
her—fly from her—lock thy door when she approacheth, and if she 
entereth thy apartment when thou art sitting alone of an evening, 
put out the lamp, that darkness may be between thee and her—then 
button up thy coat and heart and depart quickly. If thou beholdest 
her afar off in thy summer rambles in the shadowy grove, or by the 
margin of the bright river, return thou hastily as one who fleeth 
from an enemy that secketh his life. If thou meetest her unawares, 
pull thy hat over thy brow and pass on; and, remember, see that 
thou salute her not by the way, or evil will come of it; for, *twere 
less dangerous to thee to gaze upon the head of the Medusa than 
bestow a singe glance upon the laughing features of a cousin of 
eighteen. Treasure these precepts in thy heart, so shalt thou be safe 
in the midst of temptation; but if thou abatest one jot in thy vigi- 
lance, thou wilt ere many days become as one who putteth on sack- 
cloth and ashes fora grievous penance, and walketh through the 
city of many men crying aloud, wo! wo! wo! Therefore, guard 
thyself for the contest, and if she dwelleth in the house of thy father, 
depart thou from it, and though they send to thee and say, “ what 
is this that thon hast done! Verily, it is a foolish thing; return, for 
we lack thy presence at the board’’—yet go thou not back ; and if 
thou visitest the house of a friend, and thy cousin happeneth to be in 
and is seated beside thee, do thon throw thy handkerchief over thy 
head and sleep, or pretend to sleep; and if thou pretendest to snore, 





it were perhaps better, though it were doubtfal if thou couldst deceive 
her, for cousins are very artful ; and if she essay to lift the corner of 
thy handkerchief and look upon thee with her eyes, do thou resist 
stoutly, for it is doing battle in a good cause—yet take heed in thy 
struggle that thou openest not thine eye, or evil may come upon 
thee; better let the guileful one take from thee thy handkerchief 
without resistance than that thine eyes should be opened ; and if she 
faint at any time when thou art near, do theu hasten and call another, 
in order that all needful assistance may be rendered, but beware that 
thou goest not thyself, for it may come to pass that it was but a frint 
to draw thee beside her, for cousins are execedingly artful ; and if thy 
cousin singest exquisite songs at any time, do thou keep time with 
thy feet, and see that that thou do it loudly, that the noise of the 
stamping may exceed threefold the noise of the singing ; and should 
thy father at any time call unto thee and say, “Lo! thy cousin hath 
not any one who shall conduct her whither she would go, therefore 
do thou array thee and depart with her, that she may not be rdely 
treated by the way,” if thy father speak thus unto thee, refuse not, 
but do is bidding, for a son may not refuse his father; but when ye 
are arrived in the open street be thou as an adder that heareth not, 
even as an adder that is deaf—though thy cousin's voice be as musical 
as the pipe of the charmer, yet be not thou charmed, “ charm she 
never so wisely; take heed that thou doeth this lest thy cousin 
cozen thee; and if a rude man should push against her as ye walk 
together in the street, even in the street of the city of many men, and 
thy cousin fall, do not thou smite the man, but bid bim raise her, and 
if he sayeth nay, and passeth on, do thou ask the next wayfarer ; 
but be sure that thou raise her not thyself, lest thine eyes meet hers, 
for it may be that she fell hoping to rise in thy esteem even as he of 
the Horati retreated to conquer—for cousins are exceedingly artful ; 
and when ye have arrived at the place wherein thy cousin is fain to 
enter, do thon ring and retire quickly lest that the good man of the 
honse should call to thee and say, “ Tarry thou with us for awhile ;” 
for, should he speak the speech, thou couldst not say him nay, seeing 
that he is thy father’s friend, therefore do thou stand afar off and 
watch tll thy cousin entereth, that thou mayest depart in peace ; 
and should thy father at any time bid thee to the banquet, that thou 
mayest look upon the faces of his friends, peradventure thy cousin 
will seat herself over against thee, so that thou shalt be constrained 
to look upon her then do thou straight- 
way bid the serving-man place the lamp betwixt her and thee, so 
shall the excessive brightness of the lamp dazzle thine eyes in such a 
manner that thou shalt not behold her, even though she had seated 
herself before thee purposely; if there be a vacant seat beside thee, 
do thou occupy both, so that she come not near; but if she hath 
already cunningly seated herself beside thee, do thou talk loudly and 
incessantly with the woman who may be next thee; and if thy cousin 
sull torment thee, bid the serving-man bring thee wine, and in essay- 
ing to reach it do thou spill it all over her in such manner that she 
be compelled to retire in manifest discomfiture ; thereby wilt thou of a 
verity overreach the cunning One ; it may be that thy father will reprove 
thee for thine awkwardness--if he does so, apologize—but should | 


for cousins are very guilefu! 





s 





| thy cousin venture near thee again, repeat the dose—for after having 


| been given twige or thrice thou wilt perceive it to be wonderfully effi- 
| cacious : when thou art bid to journey with thy cousin into the country 
‘round about, do thou overset the vehicle by the wayside, so that she 
become wofully disfigured with the wet soil—then mayest thou look 
upon her without fear; provided always that she be peevish and 


| fretful from the mishap—but if she laugh as if she recked it not, and 


there be no vexation in its tones, disregard the injunction “ see that 
ye fall not out by the way,” and take the first opportunity of overturn- 
ing the vehicle again—and if she still laugh, do thou it again—for, 
verily, the third time hath never known to fail; if she venture with 
thee into the country after being thrice frightened with prospective 
dislocations, truly she is more than woman: nevertlieless there 
are times at which thou mayest go in and talk with thy cousin 
boldly. If the woman who hath the making of her garments, even 


her garments of silk, hath disappointed her grievously, and thou 


shouldst hear her pacing the apartment hurriedly, and stamping 
ever and anon with her little foot as if sorely vexed, then mayest 
thou venture in and look upon her, but take heed that thou doest this 
cautiously, lest that she stop suddenly and looking upon thee with 
her eyes, laughing with exceeding great laughter—in which strait 
haste thee to shut thine eyes and the door, and depart quickly; if 
thy cousin hath a decayed tooth which causeth her to groan, because 
of the greatness of the pain thereof, thou mayest look upon her at such 
time without fear—but even then ‘twere better that thou proceeded 
circumspectly, lest that the artful one and thou art forced to acknow- 
ledge in thy tribulation it was a fie devised most cunningly—for 
cousins are exceedingly guileful ; and if thy cousin hath been to a 
neighbour's house in the season of festivity which is called Christ- 
mas, and hath danced with the young men and the maidens antil the 
the crowing of the cock, and she returneth home fatigued, jaded, and 
spiritless, thou mayest then look upon her boldly; nay, farther, even 
speak to her if such is thy desire—but remember that thou neither 
lookest upon her or speakest to her after noon-day, for by this time 
shall she be fully recovered. 

Let not these things which have been written fall to the ground, for 
he who inscribeth this had a cousin once, and she was surpassing 
beautiful, and her eyes were exceeding large and mild and lustrous, 
and he who speaketh to thee could read that which was written 
within them, even as the prophet of old did read the strange char- 
acters upon the walls within the banquet hall of Belshazzar the 
king ; and he was fain to seat himself beside her, for her voice was soft 
and low and her words were many and good, for she could discourse 
most winningly, and he would linger and listen even as one that is 
rapt in woven sounds of sweet musick—for verily there is magick 
in the voice of a cousin, and in her gaze ; therefore do thou avoid 
them 

Now it came to pass that he was wont to make pleasant journeys 
into the country round about, and it often chanced, although he wist 
not how, that when he looked around, lo! his cousin was beside 
him, and she would lean upon his arm as if from very weariness, for 
she leaned heavily, so that he would look down upon her, fearing 
she might be sick, for cousins are often sick, althoug) they know 
not why ; then would the light of her eyes shine upon his, and he 
would feel a strange feeling creep over him, and his pulse would 
throb wiidly as the pulse of one having a fever, though he spake no- 
thing but passed on 

Now it happened on the third day of the week, and in the sixth 
month, which ts called June, having wandered fir, they seated 
themselves upon the bank beneath a tree that cast 1s shadow abroad 
—for it was very large—and he held the little hand of bis cousin 
within his own, although it trembled exceedinuly, and her head 
leaned against his arm confidingly—for was she not his cousin— 
and he considered within himself and said, “ Verily my cousin is 
most comely, and of exceeding great goodness, what if I take her 
to wife! it shall be so”’—and as he communed within himself thus, 
she looked up into his eyes and said, 

* Cousin.” 

And he answered and said, “ Lo! here am I.” 
not again but cast her eves down and played with 
girded her waist; after a little while she looked up agam and re- 
peated, 

* Cousin.” 

And he replied “ Speak, I hear,” then spake she nothing more 
but played with the tassel of the girdle that was around her waist 
more vehemently, then did she cast her bright eyes upon hum for the 
third time, and whispered softly, 

* What if T were im love !” 

And the pulses of his heart beat more rapidly as he looked down 
and repled, * I should rejoice with an exceeding great gladness.” 

** Shouldst thou!” said she, and she laid her white hand upon his 
shoulder, and glanced furtively upon him from beneath her half 
furled eyelids—and as he drew himself closer toward her there was 
silence 

Then did she again say, “ Cousin.” 

And I replied, * T listen.’ But she spake not again at that time, 
for the rich colour came and went, upon her cheeks, while she ap- 
peared struggling to reveal something but could not. And he drew 
nearer and placed his arm around her—for was she not his cousin? 
and said, ** What wouldst thou?” 

But she was busily employed in pulling to pieces the tassel of 
silk and answered not a word; so he thin himselt, 
“my cousin loveth me, surely [ will take her wite;”* and he 
a-hem'd thrice that he might speak the more clearly, but as he did so 
she whispered very low, 

* Cousin.” 

And he said, ** Thou speakest.” 

Then did she lift her mild eyes half tremb! 
“What of I were engaged '” 

And he started up from beside her and smote his forehead as he 
asked—*To whom!" 

She spake the name in a low tone ; he fled from 
before her—for the name she whispered was not his ! 


Then spake she 


the tassel that 


w 


thought 


to 


ingly to his and sav, 


it was enough 


Recire FOR SPEAKING ENGLISH.—A servant girl in Edinburgh, «lo 


spoke Scotch so broadly as at times hagdly to be comprehended even 
by her mistress, though a native of Burns’s Ayrshire, on being askeu 
how she contrived to make herself understood when in service in Eng- 
land, where she had previously been, replied, ** Ou, it’s quite easy ; 
ye've nacthing to do but leave out a the k's, and gi’e the words a 


haw in the middle!” 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 








BOOK TABLE. 


Aw intelligent friend who, on the recommendation of the Mirror, 
bought “Thirty years ago, or the Memoirs of a Water-Drinker,” by 
William Dunlap, writes to us in the following manner :—“ I have read 
with intense interest that extraordinary book, the Reminiscences of a 


Water-Drinker, by Mr. Dunlap. I call it an extraordinary book, be- | 


cause it really is so. It contains a deeper insight into the human 
character, than any work which I can at present cail to mind. It is 
astonishing to me that a man who is really a water-drinker, could 
have fathomed the dark recesses of their bosoms who are less for- 
tunate than himself. This work ought to be in the hands of every 
one who regards the welfare of humanity; for it contains truths 
wi may be turned to practical account, and may save many a 
victim from the altar of Belial. It will do wonders for the cause of 
temperance and moral reform; and societies would do we ll to have 
the work stereotyped, and circulated gratis.” 

“ Wraxall’s Memoirs” have been re-published by Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. It is one of the most curious collections of 
anecdote and court gossip, which it was ever our good fortune to 
read. The first quarter part is filled with details of interesting inci- 
dents, individual sketches, stories and wonders, and must rivet the 
attention of the most careless reader: but the more valuable part 
comprises the history of the several administrations under George the 
third, durmg the American war and the events consequent on the 
he character of all the leading men 








independence of the Colonies. 
of the House of Commons, is drawn with the fidelity of Boswell, 
illustrious 





nothing being overlooked that could show in high relief h 
friends. The character of the king is drawn with perfect truth. 

The Messrs. Harpers have just published Baker's translation of 
Livy, in five volumes, which make the twenty-fourth number of the 
Classical Library. The work is too well known to require any com- 
mendation. Only thirty-five books of the hundred and forty-two 
which Livy wrote on the History of Rome, survive the wreck of her 
empire, Ve t these few books which embrace, with the exception of the 
second Punick war, the least important part of Roman history, have 
given to the author a popularity hardly enjoyed by Thucidydes or 
Tacitus. Baker's translation is close but elegant, and will richly 
reward the English scholar, who devotes his ume to its perusal. 

Messrs. Piper and Co. of this city, have lately published “The Par- 
lour-Book, or Family Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge and Gen- 
eral Literature,” containing about four thousand articles upon scien- 
fick and popular subjects, ornamented with fine coloured botanical 
engravings. The work is edited by the Rev. John Lauris Blake, au- 
thor of several instructive publications. We should judge, from a 
glance at the book, that it is worthy of a place in the parlour library. 

We have read “An address, delivered by Rev. L. L. Hamline, a. ™ 
of the Ohio Conference, before the Jeflerson and Union Literary So- 
cieties of Augusta College, August, 1836." The author has taken 
Eloquence for the subject of his discourse, and has shown himself 
fully competent to the task. It is beautifully written and contains 
many valuable precepts. A few copies of it would be well disposed 
in the halls of Congess. 

Saunders and Oley have in press the “ Memoirs of Lafayette,” 
wniten by himself, comprising all his valuable correspondence. The 
first volume relates more particularly to our revolutionary war, and 
must of course create a great demand for the work. The memoirs 
have been prepared under the immediate supervision of his family, 
which must secure the accuracy of the facts stated. 








The “ Perpetual Diary and Daily Remembrancer,” is the title of a most 
useful publication put forth by Mr. Flowers, accountant. The author does 
not claim the nt of originating the idea of a diary, as it has been exten- 
sively used in and for a great number of vears, and in a limited d 
in this country also. Mr. Flowers’s Diary, however, (besides containing some 
useful tables of exchange between the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, and the value of the coms of each country respectively,) is ongimal in 











Ils arrangement, and certainly superiour to any that have precededit ; and we | 


are suprised, that, while in Ex an business-offices a diary Is considered 
indispensable, in our extensive and increasing mercantile establishments It 
is scarcely known. As many ot our readers are perhaps ignorant ot the plan 
and use of a diary, we will give a sketch of the one here alladedto. On 
opening the book we perceive that the left-hand page ts headed ** Memo- 
randa.” There are two monevcolumns—the » headed* Amount to Pay,” 
the other * Amount to Collect >" and the page is divided into three compart- 
ments, to the first of which Is affixed the word ** Monday"—to the next, 
Tuesday,” and to the third, * The opposite or mght-hand 
page has the same arrangement, to the three compartinents is 
affixed the words ** Thursday,” * * Saturday.” Thus, whichever 
part of the book we open, the business days of one week is presented, and 
the size of the book extends to fifty-two weeks, or one year. Nearly all! 
preceding diaries are printed for the current year, an {have the months and 
dates fixed to the respective days of the week ; this convemence, however, 
ore thant t 

















balanced by vartons objections First, If the publisher does not 
sell the whole of his edition very soon after the commencement of the year, 
the copies remaiming unseld w rob ysu ct hom to a loss, the result 
of whichis a ciscontinvance of the | no and @ cls 
those persons who have previously availed emselives of | 
In * The Perpetual Diary,” the months and dates are not printed, but in- 
serted with the pen; it may be commenced, therefore, on any Monday, at 
any period of the vear. Begin it when we may, it will carry us on to th 
same period of the succeeding year, and as the edition is perpetual, we take 
up a new one tn continuation of the preceding , thus n ’ 


Is 








ppoltment to 





S usefulness 


mence can 





be apprehended from a discontinuat pu it trowhle (as 
some persons may perhaps call it,) of ig the « apen, will 
not, bv the systematick business-man, ered an olyection ; one half- 


hour, annually, of the time of ¢ 
” a consideration The util 
vious Do we wish to be rem ur pe 
ments, it is only necessary to register them ferward at the mature « 
ft of A. Bo and Ce e sixth January, 
irs, fa ir miath July f 


indeed « ay person, cannot 





will now be - 





rements end a 








ate 


For example, we accept the note or ¢ 
it six months date, for one thousand 





lowme. We now turn to the ninth o tiv in the ds simply W 

A. Bo and Co.'s dratt, carrving the a wit, one the irs, into the 
column headed ** Amount to pay.” Are we called accept other 
drafts which would tall due a ithe same period, we turn to the month 
July, and at once see the amount of our engagements, which will enable us 


to decide whether ities, tor this 























month, or deter f ro Ac4uin—a person 
promises to pay the t months—turn to the 
onth and day, ar not fulfilled, the circum- 
Stance being fore us, we in renew our application ishort, post engare- 
ments ot everv K 2a ertaiuine to every pursuit and profession, should be 
recorde liaryv, a wort ¢ { to scraps of paper pinned to the leat 
fa bo the diary a general recora, and consulting it the first 
thing d e see ou es ¢ nis, end can turn to any 
future t r g« gations, and avoid 


making « 


’ h would clash with our convenience 
Appreciating . 


utility of the * Perpetual Diary,” we 






recominen $s adopt! iw community generaliv, and by gentie- 
men of the medical and iega! professions. French and Aclard, Courtlandt- 
street, are the shers 


i 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We feel compelled to decline the * Pauper's Grave,” which we do respectfully ; 
tf our correspondent will send ws something original, tf will be more acceptadie 
Stanzas to ** Hester™ will not answer ; perhaps the author may be more suc- 
cessful on another trial.—* Lines on the birthday of Robert Burns " fel! fer 
short of the occasion. It is a subject for gemus.—* Ladies’ Eating-Houses ” 
ts under consideration.— We cannot decipher the hveroglvphicks of * Junius ;” 
we advise him to call on Mr. Bristow, the writting-master, who ts now fourish- 
ing ta New- York, and try has antt-angular system of penmansiip. “ Learning 
to Count” 18 on file for publicetion.—* Armary lis” weil not do; the sooner 
our new Tityrus creeps from b 





sub teemuine fagi,” the better 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1837 


City unprovements.—Strangers to this great commercial metropolis, who 
have not visited it for the last ten years, can form no adequate conception 











of the immense strides which it bas taken within that tome A transient 
Visiter, who limits his walk to that bustling part of the city, east of Niblo’s 
Garden, Is very apt to suppose that he has seen New-York, and will co away 
with about as much real information of the city, as one would from Lo n, 
after traversing the purlieus of Wapping. Not, however, that in confining 





his observation to this limited portion of New-York, he would not see 





that 1s elegant, and even magnificent; but, relatively speaking, we 
that his knowledge would be exceedingly meagre Few visiters are led by 
curiosity as far up as Washington-square and the University, but even 
beyond that splendid monument of New-York genius and enterprise, a 
stranger would be reminded of Virgil's description of the build { Cartha 
could he see the activity of our mechanicks tn that region, and the unnun 


| bered mansions which are every day adding new evidence of our tacreasing 





opulence and grandeur. We cannot, at present, even glance at the mines 
unprovements which are now in progress to beautify New-York, and afford 
additional facilities tor business; our attention is, for the present, abs 

by the magnificent project embraced in the * Report of the Committee on 





Wharves, relative to the erection of a Great Prer in the North River.” This 
stupendous design is not only worthy of the present palmy state of our 
city, but is prospectively calculated for the most tnportant commercial em- 
porium that the world ever saw, and this is not saying too much, as our 
readers will allow when they shall understand the nature and extent of U 
projected undertaking. Any one may be satistied, by taking a ramble am 
the wharves on the margin of the East River, and seeing the tangled forest 
of masts which crowd every nook and corner of the docks, while ships an 
vessels of all classes are lying off at anchor, eagerly waiting for a chance to 
unload their rich freight, which they are sometimes prevented from effects 


for many days— how very insufficient are those convemeuces for the accom 





plishment of business Itis singular enough that the ent« rprise how con 
templated for affording the required rehet to this partial stagnation of trade, 
has not been sooner projected, Itis true, the subject has been agitated, and 
the columns of the Mirrer were foremost in impressing the publich mind with 
its importance ; but, till now, no action has been takenin the premises. We 


rejoice that the Wants of our merchants are at last in a fair way of being 








met: we congratulate them and our citizens at large onthe probable result 





of their untiru abours inthis great olmect ; and in common withevery citizen 





in this extended republick, Who willhail the achievement as one honourable 
to American genius, and conducive to Amerncan glory, we shall look to 
accomplishment with feelings of enthusiasm. The propositions contain 
in the report of the committee are, that instead of wasting the resources 
» nthe North River, 
a stone island or quay, to be called The Great Western Pier, to extend from 
the South Battery, northerly 
the city require ; to be built eight hundred or 


the city in building small piers as tormerly—to construc 


to King’s Bridge, of as far as the interests of 








A thousand feet bey i the 
west-end of the small wharves along the North River ; to be connected with 


the main land by wharves or ndges, each two hundred and fifty feet wice 





thus dividing the waters between the city and Great Prerinto several basins 


or departments, affording a walk in the centre of the wharves, a bttle raised, 








of twenty-five feet, for the accomna ion of travell 


large sewers under the walks ; on each side of the walk to have a car 


and allow, ot 





ig, 





of fifty feet each; thas leaving a whart on the upper and lower side,of sixty 





he loading and unloading of vessels. [tis intimated 





twoanda half feeteach tort 


that this will afford more room and convenience thants given by the London 


and Liverpool docks, and that the structure may be completed without the 


great expenditure tor locks and gates, which are indispensable in those cities 
the ebbing and 


of our tides rendering such contrivances unneces 





sary. There raws in each of the bridges as may be found neces 





sary, and such outlets in the mver, across the pier, as it may be thought 


expedient to make. The committee propose to dispense with the use 
e 


coffer-dams, and to use diving-bells only in the first f OT six feet la “ 





low water, and to connect the quay to the main land by wharves built o 


timbers and floored, u 





on the plan generally of that lately butit at the foot of 
Marketfield-street, with some additions of strength and braces If it should 
be found, on reflection, that arches are preferable, for the purpose of wash 
away the alluvion which would otherwise accumulate in the docks, it m 


be necessary to Construct coffer-dams, which would be very expensive, an 








might delay the work for a long time But whatever may be the 





nary Outlay for the great work, there can be no question that it would m 
than pay its Way along While in progress, specially i it shall be determined 
to begin at the extremes of the proyection and build tothe centre No est 
mate of expense ought to Weigh, one moment, with the corporat 
which must be ennched, ultimately, by the completion and operation of the 
Great Pier 

International copyright.—We hope that the present session of cor ss 


will not terminate without having passed a law of copynght, which 






extendt nglish authors the same privileges which are grante 











laws of England, to our own. The existing law is a blot upon r stat 
book Our country, before all others, looks te tl ‘ i edu 
cation as the true bulwark of her liberties. The peo; structed 
Everybody allows the truth of this principle ; it evervbody doe hot 
seem to be aware that instruction is intended only as an instrament 
which science may be extended and intellectual iilumination tocrense 
But how can this be accomplished without ks’? tis true, we ve ¢ 
cellent school-books and text ks for es nd tt son t 
has been, and still must be, ademand for this s s of literature, s int 
able of every obstacie which as t-s te ‘ siature ¢ ith ‘ t 
path of mat But we are ebte to the stat 
them only, tor red thon st r ’ ré 
for the Increasing stimulus whi eve ve ue to the sus l 
states have been str x " t oppos sof the gene 
ment ever since t cu toft ‘ at Mm ‘ 
ect of dul ne the people cn members ¢ 
; but itis no less the truth. We » net 
vention of « rress to passa law wi 
ts md caiculated on to 
opie, but i must be conceded t t 
has not only a tendency to Aine 
rican genius, but actually presents a barnertoour social progress, wl mn 
less rernoved, will prevent the formation of our national characte It os the 


iiterature of a nation which gives tt individuality. But what distin 


marks can ever define the American people, While we are not merely corm 





pelled to look abroad for works of mer:t, but are under the more laments 


alternative of taking up with the very off-scourmgs of the press, or dis- 
pensing with all mental aliment whatever. And how much intellectual 
and moral nutriment, we would ask, may be gathered from the imported 
literature which bursts, ike a deluge, on this devoted country, to the ex- 
What are the kind of books which the an- 
statesman-like restrictions on literature, which have been suffered so long 


clusion of our own resources 


to remain in this country, have introduced into the United States’ Novels, 
of late years, of the worst possible deseription, written fer a corrupted and 





d thousand people, where the dregs 





ved metropolis of thirteen hut 


t 





sgoverned nation precipit 





and rot; poems, which the lcentious 





oft the second Charlies would hardly have tolerated ; essays and mirtel 
laneous Writings, conceived in the lowest taste, and calculated only to pro 
duce a momentary and feverish excitement in @ paralyzed and detulitates 
bady , Compositions, the very style of which ts anything but English, con- 
sisting of dandy affectation, puerile imbectity, Gallicisms, which extinguish 


every trace of the Saxon ongimal, maukish lispings of a morbid and de- 








graded hobiity, or the more insuflerable gibberings of a debased and msane 
rabble. Such ts the xi wi nourishes the tender plant of intellect in 
America. And what has been the consequence! That which might have 
been expecte imitation. But the more deleterious effect has been to im 


part to our people a prusience for such stimulating compounds. A healthy 





appetite has beconne praved by their mtoxicating indulgence, and nothing 
short of absolute restriction can now effect a cure in the diseased body 
How, then, can this desirable result be accomplished By an international 
copyright law, wlich shall extend to English authors the same privileges 
which are now afl to Amerncans. The immediate effect will be, that 
American | ishers, instead of selling an English nevel for fifty conts, 


will be « eed to triple the price, to cover the value of the copyright which 
must be paid to the foreign author At present, an Amencan, unless he has 


been endorsed by nal press of Great Brit » has no chance of com- 





pet : with bis transatiantich mval, because the latter demands an advance 


on his labour, while the former ts obliged to submit to its deprivation. Bat 


an equally te rtant result would be, that the Amercan reader, bong com 
pelled te pay a large sam for light reading, would be exceedingly fastidious 
tthe Aind; and ithe long run, works of classical laste and of permanent 
hiity or excellence would find their way over the water in preterence to 
the trashy and ephemeral stuff which now treights our packet-ships. In 
addition to all w h, yustice would be satisfied, in a national point of view, 


1 consideration by no means te be overlooked. We call on the newspaper 


press cenerally to examine this sulmect, and to lend thei aid in the cause of 





ur cou t An international copyright law should also contain a 
Clause by whieh reculptors may have a copyright in casts, Such a pro 
vision Would mater y aid the men of genius who are now coming forward 
in this great 1, and Would enable them, tastead of submitting to the neces 


sity of the most unpleasant hind of patronage, to act with the independence 


Which, at least in feelin s inseparable trom true greatness 


The Aurora Rorcals Wednesday evening, January the twenty-sixth 





must have been a testival among the ang 


"to he 


There ts nothing recorded of 








compared with the unmaginable 
endour w it assumed that evening. We have seen it woitating, as it 


Hest conceptions of Gothick architecture, and spanning the 


“ vis © heavens with one bright arch of glory bot we never saw this 
ina intable phenomenon as itappeared then. An hour before sunset, the 
clouds in the west were observed lo present aa uncommon appearance, and 


from that time till seven o'clock, the Aurora gradually developed its kale: 


scopick mey 1 zenith was the centre from which radiated long 
nes of every prismatick colour, and of every teint which their comlunation 
can produce At one time it seemed as if the dames of an Wamense confla 
ition were reflects nthe sky, at another, as if the wheel of an arch 
wngel’s chariot, coursing through space, were whirling over our pitiable 
planet Whi gazing on its extraordinary appearance, the toagmation, 


careless of science, would not be centrolled. There was too much of the 
yadmut of calcalation , and we were willing to leave 
the considerations of cause and effect to Professors Farrar and Olmstead, 


for the ty of running not amidst the stars The 








e will undoubtedly be 
va us conectures among the meteorologists as to the cause of this, but 
they will be nothin ut comectares. The Aurora Borealis has thus tar 

uifled the savans of both hemispheres 


The Boston Tra-Party After the Boston Tea-Party had turned ower the frst 
ves in the history of our Revolution, they were naturaliv enough very dry 
with the irt had undergone They repawed, therefore, in a body to 
! s, the printer, in the narrow lane, leading from Court-street 


to Brattle-street, and got as mellow as baked apples, on punch. It may seem 


ve extraordinary now, that patriots and ** gentlemen Indians” should have 
commatte such an enermity, but it must be remembered that, in those 
miold days eo’ Adaw and Eve,” it was customary for church deacons to 


nk pune! ithe vestry—not to mention the yet-to-be narrated exploits of 
the * Dunchot Grapes” tavern. Itts worthy of notice, that the punch which 
warmed our patriot sires, after they had served up a dish of scandal to the 





Nere . was mixed by Benjamin Edes, then a devil in the office of Edes and 
Gill, the olde ving printer in the United States, and a most estimable gen 
t now re , we beleve, at Bangor, Maine He has still mm his 
possess » the entical bow! that held the revolutionary nectar, and which 
has descended to him as an heir-loom, It is of China-ware, and is nveted 
no many place It on t to be preserved in Faneuil Hall 

fhommnahle.—Some ot the students of Harvard, taking it ‘ate their heads 
thatt rnine-praver bell sounded too early for thew quiet, abated the 

etal nuisance with a grenade Among others who were called before the 

ernment to account tor the outrage, Was a certain wag, who was not among 
the last in any rape” which was set on foot im that quondam pandemonium 
Afler pm wy interrogatories in vain, the president looked him full un 
the face, and sa * Well, sur, since I cannot get any thing else out of you 
i nmand vou to answer me this was it not abominable?" “* Why, sir 
ve ‘ y replied our erturbable student—* | must allow it was a pome 
INA PI sure enough 


The new stove The “ satety parlour and office stove,” of which we gave 
a cle } itn alate number of the Mirror, has attracted much attention 
We 1 ed to mention, at the time, that we have had the same article in 


use in our own dwelling daring the present winter, and have found it so 











{ ¢ and usetul a thing, that we would not willingly do without it 

It is} edin ala hall, burns anthracite coal, and day and night | rts 
the er il w h of summer to the whole hous« The who «¢ 
the ‘ ‘ con 's would do wellto procure this stove { wi 
have n trial of its utiity, they may rely upon our recommer 

Tae A new pernial quarto periodical bas been conuaenced in 
this city u the edit Ldirection of J. M. 4 rand W. W. Snowden 
The first of Usese entiomen i favourably Known as a racy and clever 
write and the lost as the editer of the Ladies’ Companion, a work that im 
deserve a i the publick estimation We wish both journals 
P auc 





gtica.—Reputa 1 olten dots tor one what nature and education 

w lotherwise fail to eflect. Induce a refractory child to believe that he 
theuy!it eau ¢, and be will tutallibly become so. The monks, in 
1 thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, having been slandered to such an 


extent that they lost thei influence in society, sunk into the very vices 


which were attributed to thei order 
Associetion of adeas M me de Stacl’s idea that archatecture looks like 


zen musick, must have occurred on a wiatry 
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a 
@ .s . 
————— @- e oe Re And whar gat ye that young thing, | The smile gae'd aff her bonny face, 
Te. 4 o e ail SF Uf! My boy. Tammy % | I maun nae leave my mammy ; 
[ @ s op en ¥ a e K , O° @ J I gat her down in yonder how, | *She’s gien me meat, she’s gien me claes, 
: i” os. Tee —_ aa. ae Smiling on a broomy know, | She's been my comfort a’ my days, 
aA PORE FES; " i 3 Herding ae wee sf father’s death brought mony waes, 
| and moun- Court-ing o’ this thing, Just come fra’ her y- For her poor ma maun nac leave my mammy.’ 
| tain gray, young =a 
| 1 . | What said ye to the bonny bairn, We'll tak her hame and mak her fain, 
— My boy, Tammy! | My ain kind-hearted lammy; 
3 7 | I praise er cen so lovely blue, We'll gie her meat. we'll gie her claes, 
| “TT | Her cherry cheek — bonny mou, We'll be her comfort a’ her days; 
5 @ | I pree'’d it aft, as may trow The wee thing gie’s her hand and says, 
SS a She said, ‘she'd ten her mammy.’ * There, gang and ask my mammy. 
| I held her to | beating heart, Has she been to kirk with thee, 
My young and smiling la My boy, Tammy? 
‘\ I hae a 1 se, it cost me dear, She has be to kirk with me, 
- - tes I’ve walth o’ plenishan and geer, And the tear stood in her ce, 
— ‘ amas i Ye'’se get it a’ wast ten ti But, oh! she's but a ye sg thing, 
oO ' T C Gin ye will leave your ma y Just come fr her mammy. 
| ExTraorpinary.—Ata recent meeting of the Warwickshire So THE FINE ARTS. 


ciety of Natural History and hwology, Professor Buckland stated 


MISCELLANY. . a ' ig , 
% . It always gives us pleasure to welcome a good artist to our city, 
y ‘ > 


‘ > hs : dat Guy's Clif ‘muins of an extin e- x 
that he had discovered at Guy's Cliff the remains of an extinet sy and more especially if he is, as every artist ought to be, a gentleman 





1saWw FROM THE BEACH. TR : ere = A hy 
cies of animal, which had never before been found or mentioned by || of intelligence and general information. Such an one is Mr Brown, 
; : on 

I saw from the beach when the morning was shining, geologists. The professor said—* He had commenced his studies by 


bark o’er the waters move gloriously on ; 
. . as a ih sae » } ae 
beame, when the aun o'er that heach wae declining, » castle; and little did he then dream that he should ever have an op- 


The bark was still there, but the waters were gone ! . : : 
portunity of saying that the stones of Carnshbrook castle contained a 


late of Boston, and now permanently fixed, as we hope, in Dey- 


i Warwick snake 





| g 4 He prook castle, Cor sastle : : 
collecting fragments of Carisbrook castle, Corfe castle, Brown originally studied engraving, but preferring the faci- 


lities of the crayon and the pencil, turned his attention to painting. A 


2 “= few years’ study, and a visit to Europe, have given us an accomplished 
Ah! thus is the fate of our life’s early promise, | species of fresh-water fish, long extinct ; or that, in the distant progress T 


d lesig his gentleman seems to hav tu “i his a t ? 
So passing the spring tide of oy we Se nena 2 ; designer s gentleman seems to have rned his attention in a 


of time, he should have to assert that the castle, collegiate church, 


Each wave that we danced on at morning, ebbs from us, W k buil reat measure to drawing upon wood for the engravers in that material, 
i ’ ; > bul ipon a stratu itte; mkKNOWN to " P } 
And leaves us at eve, on the bleak shore alone. and town of arwick, Were built upon a stratum utterly ui was now so fully employed im illustrating our numerous publications. We 


. k SL atat T , an tell olden d cert Sa a ; = 
Nozhsh geologists. Ten years ago he had obtained certain specimens have seen several of Mr. Brown’s productions not only with approba- 
from Guy's Cliff, which he had cherished up among his masses of ig tion but admiration W: 
norance, and stored amidst difficulties, in the hope that some ray of |) of 


Ne’er tell me of glories, serenely adorning 
The close of our day 
Give me back, give me back, the wild treshness of morning, 


+} { 
calm eve of our night: ope soon to enrich the Mirror with several 





his original designs, cut tor our pases by some of our excellent 





Her clouds and her tears are worth ev'ning’s best light. light might dissipate the darkness which enshrouded them, i woud-engravers 
. him to acquire some accurate information respecting them 
Oh! who would not welcome that moment's returning : : | “ona ' | 
; th ess , eine an ‘ ‘ . 
When passion first waked a new life through his trame, the last two hours that darkness had been dispelled, and he was abil THE DRAMA. 
‘ » the wood that grows prec n bu ‘ to say that at Guy's Clif he had discov d an extinet sp ‘sof ani . . , , 
And his soul, like the wood that grows precious in burning, eee eres hats ; ieipatsloes Finttes apanesleadltg Park THEATRE. —Miss Eveline Cowan has had an overflowing benefit 





Gave out all its sweets to love's exquisite flame MOORE mal aever before found, and that those portions of rock on the tabli 


at the Park. Hernumerous friends have the most sanguine expectations 





‘fore | ‘ l . . < h hg > } I 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITY.—An interesting discovery of what appears before him were from a quarry, the name of which had never been ut of her future excellence. We have seen testimonials of her merit from 
. ‘ne A he ee » . acgio set =" * 
to be the ruins of an ancient city, was recently made on the western : red in a Another rs covery which he had ars ety (HOE Tecan eukich ioamnet be doulieal: She cacamie ban ths semen of « 
, ie " . 1 . the town of Leamington rested on the remains of animals which had 
bank of Crawfish river, one of the forks of Rock river, in Wisconsin 8 ee bene 4 . ) ouabsiwnd | 
ss id great singer, and, with proper care anc cul ivation, will one of these 
was Y . - id th ot} —_ " t 
Verritory. The Chicago American, of the seventeenth of December, existed in other times ; and this fact was not hastily acquired, but was 


The | founded on strict legitimate deductions. It was, indeed, true, that under 


' 


days rival the proudest who delight the age. It was a daring attempt 


. 1 ’ } \ of SCriptior ” 
contains a diagram or plan of the ruins, with a brief description of hers to take the part of Linda, in‘ Der Freschutz Her first ap- 


+ le he rr wal " ) ns lve . the foundations of houses at Leamington (where there had been pre 
whole work consists of an inner wall of rectangular shape, about twelve ; “irae d a pearance in that arduous character, was much better than could have 
. he , ' ou led d } ive Viously one immense lake) there were to be found the remains of el¢ } 
feet thick at the base, and although crumbled down, still left about five oe 2 ; butfal been expected for a girl of her years; but her second attempt so far 
_ ah 3 . , ) ittress > » rod - yhants, hippopotamuses iyipnas, rers, Lulluioes, and a train of 
feet high all round, supported by buttresses every five reds, and en- | I » MPP , s0e8, surpassed the first, as to astonish the best judges of musick. Miss 


twenty other animals which he could enumerate 





closing three large buildings and about fifty others of smaller size 
Without this wall, which may be called the citadel of the ancrent city, NEW MOTIVE PowER.—We learn from the Saratoga Nent 


Cowan has very great talent, and must in rove With corresponding 





rapidity. A couple of years in Italy will make a pruna donna of her, 


the ruins of another, both made of well-Lurned brick, was discovers Messrs. Davenport and Cook of that village, after three years study and difficult to be surpassed 



































but not represented in the sketch, which appeared to be about three | attention, have perfected an eleectro-magnetick engine, consisting of Miss l'ree has gone through several of her best parts at the 
miles square. In the three angles of the inner wal! there exist re “a stationary magnetick enrele, formed of disconnected segments.” || game house. Every effort of hers has exceeded her former attempts 
mains of large mounds, one of which in the south-west angle, is now These segments are permanently charged magnets, the repelling poles |) There is so much truth and nature in her acting, so much refinement, 
left about fifteen feet high. The seite of the ruins ts covered with | of which are placed contiguous to each other. Withinthe circle stands | delicacy and taste. that she leads the heart « ive at once. Her Julia 
forests of large growth, some of the trees being upwards of two feet im | the motive wheel, having projecting galvanick magnets, which revolve | jy the Hunchback” was a perfect piece of acting, and her Viola in 
diameter. Compared to the many other raius which have been found — as near the circle as they can be brought without actual contact. The | the “Twelfth Nieht” was iamitable 
in various parts of the western country, it is essentially unlike | galvanick magnets are charged by a battery, and when so charged, Bowery THEATRE.—The managers of the Bowery, determined not 
them in respect to the material of its construction, which, im al- | magnetick attraction and re pulsion are both brought into requisition in | to be behind others, have brought out the crand melo-dramatick spec 
most every other discovery, has been found of carth generally thrown | giving motion to the wheel—the poles of the galvanick magnets being f * Hernani, or the Fatal Oath.” It was got up in a stvle of 
up in acireular form. ‘This, on the contrary, is brick masonry of a ree changed more than a thousand times per minute A model ia which magnificence seldom equalled, and has had a great run The number 
tangular shape. It corresponds, however, in being alike remote fiom | the motive wheel was five inches anda half in diameter, elevated a of supernuineries engaged Was almost unprecedented 
navigable streams, which it is believed is universally tie ease with all weight of twelve pounds. Another model was ex ted with a motive Nawsonas PHEATRI ny ae Oe i a anagers of the National 
the ruins hitherto found. The name * Aztalan™ has been applied to | wheel of eleven inches diameter, which elevated a weight of eighty have brought out “The Pirate Boy.” which has proved extremely at 
the ruins, from an idea prevalent in some parts of Mexico, that there | pounds tractive. We have seldom seen anvt oe te staxe more power- 
Was, In ancient times, a city of That name in the north-western parts of Eeuipsks.—In the present vear there will be five eclipses, three of fully effective than the shipwreck of 1 Pirate The storm alicia 
North Amenea the sun and two of the moon. A very partial eelipse of the sun will from Bellini was truly sublion 

Beaury Let me see a female possessing that beauty of a meek — take place onthe fith of April, the fourth of May, and the twenty a 
and modest deportinent—of an eye that bespeaks intelligence and pu- sixth of October. On the twentieth of April the moon will totally Mrs. MeLean has just tern ted three suc ents xt 
rity within—of the lips that speak no guile; let me see im hera kind — eclipsed, also on the thirteenth of October Of these, the last only Riehin 1, Virg a. “This ist » Tae delat at 
and benevolent disposition, a heart that ean svi pathize with distress, will be visible im the United States the Park theatre two years azo, an rtormed um 
and I never ask for the beauty that dwells in “ruby lips,” or * flowing BrAUTIFUL SENTIMENT.—A nameless French author trulv says °- ner the character of * Lady Townley,” and other leading parts. Since 
tresses,” or “ snowy hands,” or the forty other et ceteras upon which |) «The modest deportment of those who are truly wise. when contrasted |) tt THe Se Has been studying im retirement, ull the present s 
our poets have harped for so many ages. These fade, when touched — with the assuming air of the iznorant, may be compared to the differ son. From the knowledze which her friends have of her abutities, 
by the hand of time ; but those ever-enduring qualities of the heart | eat vearances of wheat, which, while its car is empty, holds up its || "°T B@Ohy to nature and her untinng mdustry, the most fatter 
shall outlive his reign, and grow brighter and fresher as the ages of head proudly, but, as soon as it is filled with grain, bends modestly |) UOPES MAY be ente tained of her tuture elevation. She is a mative ot 
eternity roll away. down, and withdraws from observation.’ Boston, and is nearly related to one of the first families of Germany 

SceNE IN 4 SCHOOL-Room.—“* What studies do you intend to par A MODERN GREEK PALACE. —A German paper states that King Otho aieeion sin a 0 ee mS ioe Kewth, He Hower pot 

tes : . may have an ¢ ortunity of Cetermining What progress she has aut 

sue?” said an erudite pedagogue one day, as Johnny Raw entered his is building a palace at Athens, on a most enormous scale; and, al a Nise . ’ 
school-room.—** Why, | shall study read, | suppose wouldn't ve though one thousand workmen are employed on it, the arehiteets say ci Se ee 

. ‘ ; ; . Miss Cushman has been playing at Albany with sing 
* Yes, but you will not want to read a tune; are you acquainted | it cannot be completed in less than three vears, and that it will cost “eee” : > 
with figures ?"—** It’s a pity if ain't when I've ciphered clean through | about ten millions of drachms—four hundred and eight thor sand pounds : thatthe irae 8 
adoption.” —** Adoption ! what rule is that ?"’—* Why at's the double Micrstones.—An Irish centleman observed, “that milestones were Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and A streets, 
rule of two; you know that twice two is four; and according to adop- kind enough to answer your questions without giving you the trouble opposite the office of the Transcript.) Terms, r1vE DOLLARS per annuin, 
tion, twice four is two.”—** You may take your seat, sir,” said the mas- to ask them.” ni payable, wn all cases, im advance. All letters must be post-paid, and directed 
ter.—“ You may take yourn, too,” said the pupil, “ for its a poor rule Lawsvits.—A person once remarked, that ‘Going to law was the *° Mie editors 


y k b ad i ‘ortine oF . = t nen? . + 
that wont work both ways. art of cutt one’s throat with a pen Scott & Co. Printers, corner of Geld and Jokn-streets 











